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THE LIBERAL DEMONSTRATION AT 
LEEDS. 


In the absence of a real representation in 
Parliament we seem to be returning to the 
primitive practice according to which the whole 
manhood of a tribe debated its affairs in 
tumultuous asscemblier. Leeds has followed 
the example of Manchester by calling a 
monster meeting at which it is said that 
twenty thousand were assembled. But the 
only covered place available for the purpose 
was a large shed, the acoustic qualities of 
which are probably very inferior to those of the 
hall in the Pomona Gardens at Manchester. As a | 
consequence, the address of the noble chair- 
man, the /Duke of Argyll, could be heard only 
by’ a small section of the assembly, and the 
effort, of others to push nearer to the platform 
created for some moments great confusion. 
The address was, therefore, delivered under 
great difficulties; but as reported in the Press 
it is an able addition to the indictment against 
the Ministry. It was especially effective in 
exposing the false analogy drawn by Lord 
Salisbury between the conduct of the present 
Government in Turkey and the part taken by 
this country in Spain at the beginning of the 
century. ‘‘ For,” as the duke truly said, ‘‘ the 
difference was this—the Spanish people and 
the Spanish Government were united.” What 
' we did was to help both against a foreign in- 
truder. In Eastern Europe, on the other 
hand, we haye been supporting an alien 
Government against the aspirations of a people. 
In order to make the analogy good, the Duke 
of Argyll observed that we should have to 
suppose the Moors in possession of Spain after 
a usurpation of 400 years. If in such circum- 
stances the Spaniards had wished to throw off 
the y oke, and the French had stretched out a 
hand to help them, it is pretty certain that the 
peninsular campaigns of Wellington would 
never haye been fought. It is not true that 
English foreign policy has been, as a rule, 
indifferent to the character of the Governments 
it has sought to sustain. On the contrary, 
from the days of Cromwell’s interference to 
protect the Vaudois to Mr. Gladstone’s doe-. 
nunciation of Neapolitan tyranny, with a few 
discordant notes of selfish Imperialism now and 
then, the tone of our influence on the Con- 
tinent has in the main been consistent with our 
constitutional policy at home. 

Another point of the Duke of Argyll’s speech 
is worthy of note for its double bearing, both 
on the Afghan policy of the Government and 
also on the claims of nativo Indians as argued 
by Mr. Ghose and Dr. W. Hunter. Referring 
to Lord Salisbury’s statement that ‘‘ when he 


came into office he found this extraordinary and | 


| startling state of things, that E 


no representatives at Cabul,” t 
‘unless Lord Salisbury is of 
Mahomedan is’ fit/to repres@#t the British 
Government, the statement Was grossly inac- 
curate.’ As a/matter of fact we had in a 
uative agent a representative }) whom privi- 
leges and means of informatiog were accorded 
that would /be entirely impossible in the case o! 
any but a Mahomedan. For instance, our agent 
was allowed to hear the discussions of the 
Durbar, which is much the same thing as a 
Cabinet Council. And he was free to mix with 
the Afghans in a manner that would bo out of 
the question for a Christian. When therefore 
Lord Salisbury ignored such a representative he 
must have meant that the loyalty and inteili- 
gence of a native Indian were not to be trusted. 
And this implies a policy towards tbe native popu- 
lation which, if consistently carried out, must 
at no distant date prove very mischieyous. Our 
experience of a native agent, and the disastrous 
contrast of the events that have hgppened since 
he was replaced by an English officer, go far to 
prove that if there is one position more than 
another in which the higher class of Hindoos 


can render service to the Empire, it is just the 


place from which Lord Salisbury contemptuously 
rejects them. 

Mr. Forster, in the morning of the same day, 
addressing a smaller, but an influential, audi- 
ence, gave equal prominence to Indian affairs. 
Indeed, it would appear that India’s turn has 
at last come for a conscientious consideration 
by the people of this country, and for a policy 
of rational reform. ‘‘Under our rule in 
India,” said Mr. Forster, ‘‘ there is law and 
order, but the people starve.’ He did 
not, however, touch upon a topic obviously 
suggested by this antithesis, and that is 
the connection between the law and order 
we haye introduced and the starvation 
that is periodic. As Dr. Hunter has shown, 
the vastly greater security we have given to 
human life by protecting it against the violence 
of beasts and the rage of intestine war has pro- 
duced a difficulty which has never yet been 
adequately considered. This difficulty is that 
the population is always pressing more nearly 
upon the means of sustenance than was the 
case when lions, tigers, and snakes together 
destroyed about 150,000-—people a-year, and 
war at least doubled the carnage. The con- 
sequence is, that the margin of income for 
taxation is extremely small; and extravagance 
in Governmental expenditure means discontent 
and possible rebellion. Mr. Jorster thinks that 


the mischief a reckless Ministry may accom- 


plish-in Europe is trivial compared with what 
it may effect in India. Perhaps he puts this 
too strongly. We are not so sure that ‘‘ Eng- 
land is, after all, safo from inyasion,” if we 
keep on poking up the fires of mutual hostility 
betwcen European nations as we have done of 
late years. But certainly, as Mr. Forster says, 
‘bad government in India means either her 
loss at tremendous disgrace to themselves, or, 
in order to maintain our rule, such sacrifices as 
would test even our endurance and our 
strength.” He evidently feels, however, very 
little confidence as to European prospects ; and 
one sentence which he let fall ought to rouse 
the anxiety of all who believe that a needless 
war is the sum of all miseries. Mr. Torster 1s 
not a polished orator, and does not study the 
form of his sentences. But he is generally very 
careful as to their meaning; and he would be 
one of the last men we should suspect of allow- 
ing any merely sensational utterarce to escape 
him. Whon, thorefore, he says that ‘‘ there is 


Lord Beaconsfield is to meet the Lord Mayor 
next vear at the Guildhall we may have a war,” 
we find in these words a grave and ominous 
warning. If such a danger is at our doors it is 
high time the constituencies wero awake to it. 
Che time of lethargy seems indeed passing 
way. But while we are stretching our-. 
selves and recovering consciousness, our fate 
may be taken out of our own Lands, 


THE FIGHT FOR THE PRAYER BOOK. 

ARCIIDEACON DENISON’s ideal of a com- 
mittee appears to be that of Mr. Spurgecn—a 
committee of three, and two of them in bed; 
for the two meetings in ‘‘defence of tho lrayer- 
book,” held last Thursday, in Mxeter and St. 
James’s Halls, were convened and organised by 
that vigorous old ecclesiastic alone. And if, as 
he tells us, the criticism of a good many people 
has probably been, ‘‘ That is tho most impu- 
dent fellow that ever lived,” wo think he had a 
right to add that he was quite satisfied with 
that impudence when he saw the result. 
Looked at from the archdeacon’s point of view, 
the meetings were, uo doubt, a completo 
success. It is true they were composed of the 
High Church and Ritualistic party only; but 
then that is a large, a growing, and tho most 
vigorous section of the Church. It is also quite 
united in this matter; sees its way clearly, and 
occupies a very strong position; whereas the 
other sections are, as respects the question of 
Prayer-Book reyision, divided, hesitating, and 
perplexed. | 

The facts.of the case, as we find them stated 
by the Rey. T. W. Perry, aro these. It is 
nearly ten years ago since a Royal Commission, 
to consider the ritual of the Church of Mngland, 
with a view to affecting improvements, was ap- 
pointed. It began to sit in IS7I, sat for 
three years, and hold 108 mectings. The Com- 
mission suggested various changes, but with 
regard to the point on which controversy then, 
as now, turned, viz., tho Ornaments Rubric— 
it was sagely decided that there was a good deal 
to be suid on both sides, and that tho matter 
had better be let alone. A number of the re- 
commendations of the Commission were accepted 
by the two Convocations; but they were of the 
less, and not of the more, important kind. The 
Convocation of Canterbury has approved of 113 
recommendations, which it has scheduled ina 
bill to bo laid beforeVarliament. Ilence tho 
Archdeacon’s war-cry, ‘The Prayer-book in 
danger!” the meetings of ‘Thursday, and 
numerous protests at other mectings, and in tLe 
columns of tho Litualistic presse. 

It is not the particular changes proposed 
which excite anger or slarm, but the ida of 
any change at all, and, abovo all, any change 
effected by Parliament. That word ‘ Parlia- 
ment”? now excites in the minds of a largo 
number of Churchmen a fecli:g of uncasiness 
which we regard as amost hopeful sign. The 
following passage from the spoech of the Presi- 
dent of the Church of England Working Men’s 
Association expresses views which weppcar to 
have been those of ull the speakers : — 

As a lepislative assembly in seewar matter 


bonoured Parliament, but to legislate im ccelesia 
matters touching worship avd ritual wes 


{ Le 2 
tras | 


—) 


Coy ned Uiietar. 


There was atime when Pariiament woull bs ssid to 
have represented the Church in the sense of its meni bers 
being Churchmen, but vow many of the me titers tron 
their training and carnest convictions Were mtony 
ignorant of the Church's teaching, ard were oppo cd to 
her poiity. He was therefore not disposed to band bis 


Prayer- book over to **Ginux’s Baby Vem (PCal ipy latisy 
avd laughter)—w:20, in its intantde inneecerce, th nphe 


the Church a mere department of the State, and the 
clergy mere machincs, All bills which would put the 
Prayer-book in the Lands of Parliament, Cxecpt as a 
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guide to their devotions—(laughter)—must be opposed 
strenuously and continuously. 


To meet this feeling of hostility to parliamen- 
tary interference with Church affairs, the Con- 
vocations have approved of a bill ‘‘ to provide 
facilities for the amendment from time to time 
of the rites and ceremonies of the Church of 
England”’—a measure which gives the.Con- 
vocations the initiative, and Parliament only the 
power of veto. We, however, agree with Karl 
Nelson that no Parliament in its senses would, 
at the present time, pass such a measure. It 
would refuse to do so on two grounds—first, 
because, so long as the Church is a nationgl 
institution, the power of the Legislature over it 
must remain without restriction; and, second, 
because Convocation does not adequately repre- 
sent the clergy, and does not represent the laity 
at all. This last is a point in regard to which 
Churchmen both agree and disagree—agreeing 
that Convocation needs reforming, but violently 
disagreeing as to the admission, or exclusion, of 
the laity. So that there is a double barrier 
against any change in the Prayer-book. It 
must not be altered without the assent of Con- 
vocation, and the assent of Convocation is use- 
less unless it be itself first reformed. 


But those who have taken part in these 
meetings entrench themselves behind an inner 
line of defence, from which it would be difficult 
to dislodge them should other defences fail. 
With them there is quite as much dislike to 
any change in the Prayer-book as to proposed 
modes of effecting achange. They cling to the 
book as it is, first, because it, in their view, 
embodies Scriptural truth, and is a safe manual 
of devotion ; secondly, because itis ‘‘a bond af 
union among the members of the Church, 
differing, it may be, upon certain points, but 
clinging to the Prayer-book as the one standard 
under which they are prepared to fight”; and, 
thirdly, because it is a link of connection with 
the Primitive Church, and an evidence of the 
continuity of the Church of England. The first 
of these pleas may bave only temporary force, 
and it may be that the Prayer- book may become 
not a bond of union but a ground of fatal 
conflict, The plea of continuity, however, is 
one for all time, and, if it be accepted, it clearly 
makes the idea of a revision of the Prayer- 
book altogether hopeless—more especially when 
so many Churchmen entertain, what appear 
to us, the most extravagant ideas regarding 
‘‘the magical wonders that have been worked 
by the old Prayer-book,” and almost place it on 
the same footing as the Bible iteelf, for sanctity 
and for efficacy. 


There are other Churchmen who, while con- 
tent to place the Prayer-book on a lower footing, 
and having no such invincible objections to re- 
vising its contents, are just as much alive as 
Archdeacon Denison to the tremendous dangers 
involved in any process of revision—whether 
undertaken by Parliament, or Convocation, or 
both combined. They see, as clearly as the 
President of the English Church Union, that 
if Parliament attempts to change the Prayer- 
book that ‘‘ will be the beginning of troubles 
of which no one can foresee the end.” It 
would uplift all the floodgates of controversy 
in the Church, and engage the already warring 
sections in what would virtually be a struggle 
for existence. Whatever happened to the 
Prayer-book, we doubt that the Establishment 
would survive the storm. 

We, therefore, think that the resolution, ‘‘ It 
is not expedient at the present time to alter the 
Prayer-book,”’ is one which will commend 
itself to a large number of Churchmen who 
were unrepresented at the recent meetings, and 
that it will be endorsed with special hearti- 
ness by politicians on both political sides. 

If, however, this be so, it virtually 
leayes the sacerdotal party in the Church 
masters of the situation; for the Prayer- 
book is their stronghold, as both they 
and their opponents know full well. It 
was the Prayer-book, writes Dr. Pusey in his 
recent book on the subject, which alone “‘taught 
our laity, in the first instance, to uso confes- 
sion.” ‘'So long as those words of our Lord, 
‘ Whose sins thou dost forgive they are forgiven,’ 


‘admits, ‘‘ made the disastrous state of things 


long will there be confession in the Church of 
England.” That is also confessed on the oppo- 
site side; Zhe Association for promoting\ the 
Revision of the Prayer- book acknowledging that 
while the three servicee—for™ the ordaining of 
priests ; for the communion; and for the visi- 
tation of the sick—remain in the Prayer-book, 
the bishops are practically hopeless to put down 
confession. What is wanted, it adds, is an 
authoritative alteration of the three passages in 
the Prayer-book on which the Sacerdotalists 
take their stand ; so that ‘‘ no priest in absolu- 
tion, or confessor of the Holy Cross, shall be 
able any longer to point to any oxe word in the 
Prayer-book as a pretext for the practice of 
confession.” This, it naively says, would deal 
a death-blow to the system. No doubt! anda 
death-blow to something else at the same time; 
for, were the attempt seriously made, it would 
rend the Church of England in twain, and 
quickly shatter the Establishment. 

This is, no doubt, a very satisfactory view af 
the case for sacerdotalists, and a very dismal 
one for Protestant members of the Church. The 
former cannot be dealt with satisfactorily with- 
out amending the Prayer-book, and in regard 
to that the cry of the majority of Churchmen ig 
non possumus! That, however, is a cry 
which relates to the Church in its present con- 
dition as an Establishment. It was raised once 
in Ireland; but the Episcopal Church there 
has, since its disestablishment, accomplished 
the seemingly impossible feat of purging the 
Prayer- book of a good deal of its Popish leaven, 
and, as the association we have already quoted 


now prevailing here henceforth impossible.” 
So that, after all, this question of Prayer-book 
revision is but a form of the disestablishment 
question. If those who wish to Protestantise 
the Church and the Prayer-book are in earnest 
they must submit to disestablishment, as afford; 
ing to them their only chance of success. If 
however, they prefer the coutinuance of the 
Establishment, at whatever oost to eed 
truth, they will practically become the allies of! 
Archdeacon Denison and those axsociated with 
him in this movement. 


WHAT ENGLAND HAS DONE FOR 
INDIA. 


THE general attention attracted by two lec- 
tures delivered in Edinburgh on the services 
rendered to India by England is more than 4 
tribute to the powers of the lecturer. Dr. 
W. W. Hunter proved himself indeed well 
qualified to interest an unusually intelligent 
audience; and his mastery of his subject was 
assured by careful study of the past and ample 
experience of the present condition of India. 
But it is to the nature of his subject and to the 
present attitude of public opiuion that the uni- 
versal interest in his lectures is due. The feeling 
that the possession of India is a solemn respon- 
sibility rather than a luxurious privilege, has 
become yery prevalent of late years; and the 
national conscience has grown somewhat uneasy 
about the mode in which the duties involved in 
such a responsibility have been discharged. Dr. 
Hunter has said a good deal which may go far 
to relieve this uneasiness ; but thereis another 
side to the picture he has drawn, and it would 
be unfortunate if he succeeded in persuading 
the public to forget the darker shadows that 
haunt our rule. | 

The most strenuous advocates of reform in 
Indian administration have never disputed that 
English power and enterprise have been in 
many respects of great advantage to the country, 
though they contend that the benefits are not 
what might be expected from our professed 
religion and philanthropy. But it may be 
thankfully acknowledged that Dr. Hunter's 
statement of facts in support of the bencficence 
of English rule is more imposing than some 
of us bad thought possible. Much, of course, 
is due to the circumstances under which our 
Ewpire was founded. It was vot a strong 
Government that we displaced, but a oongeries 
of decrepit and demoralised Stutes, exposed to 
the incursions of barbarians, and harassed by 


are repeated to us when we are ordained, so 


I 
———— 


Hunter does not contreet British India with 
the most splendid epochs of ancient Indian 
history, but with the chaos that gathered round 
the declining Mogul power. The contrast 
between such mockeries of government and 
the strong rule of a prosperous race is sure 
to be striking, especially in regard to the 
security of life; and of this Dr. Hunter made 
very effective use. It is startling to hear that 
in the last century as many as 8iX Invasions on 
a great scale poured into the peninsula from 
the wilds of Asia within a period of twenty- 
three years. Notwithstanding the alleged want 
of \a scientific frontier such invasions have been 
entirely prevented, together with tho recurrent 
disorder, plunder, and massacre always fol- 
lowing in theirtrain. ‘The cessation of internal 
war was another benefit of the same kind. One 
consequence of previous disorders had been 
such an increase of wild beasts as threatened to 
give a very grim commentary to the doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest. But partly by the 
liberal offer of head-money for tigers, leopards, 
and wolves, and paitly by the natural opera- 
tion of English sportemanship, this plague also 
has been s8o0\ far diminished that lovers of the 
riflé are heard complaining about the difficulty 
of getting a shot. 
Security of life, however, is but a barren gift 
unless\circumstances are ensured which give a 
reasonable chance of happiness. But even in 
regard to this higher problem, Dr. Huoter is 
of opinion that the English rule has attained 
practical Buccess. With the establishment of 
peace, agriculture has resumed a prosperous 
career. The old debateable land upon the 
North-Western border was made to yield 
13,000 acres of arable fields, which were brought 
under profitable cultivation, What more could 
the_most scientific frontier haye done? The 
institution of local courts gave cheap justice to 
the villages, at the cost, however, of encouraging 
the native love of litigation. Bands of marau- 
ders have been put doan with a strong hand ; 
and the police system has been so successful 
that, according to the lecturer’s roseate view of 
things, there is less crime in India than in 
England. Here, however, it strikes us is a 
casein which statistics may easily lead us 
astray. It is doubtless true, as\Dr. Hunter 
tells us, that while the number of criminals in 
English gaols is as high as 870 for every million 
of the population, in India there are hardly 300 
to the million. But in the first place it is 
difficult to believe that police activity over the 
enormous area of India can be quite so effec- 
tive as itis in our small and bighly-organieed 
land, And in the next place, \as crime \to a 
large, extent consists of robbery either \ by 
violence or fraud, it is always found that 
wealthy and prosperous communities are rauch 
more troubled by it than poor and backward, 
countries.. In many South Sea islands, before \ 
they were influenced by civilisation, theft was © 
almost unknown ; but it does not by any means 
follow that their condition was preferable to 
that of au English city with its army of pick- 
pockets. Just so in India the comparative 
absence of crime is due in a large measure to 
the want of those conditions of prosperity which 
incite cupidity. If the natives do not steal, it 
is because there is nothing worth taking, except 
in the great cities, where probably almost all 
the crime is to be found. Still more inapplicable 
is the comparison between the number of 
women in our English gaols and that of female 
prisoners in India. If the former are 340 to the 
million and the latter only twenty, it is surely 
not because Indian wcmen are better off than 
their English sisters, but because, under Maho- 
medan influences, they occupy so low a position 
that they are scarcely regarded as responsible 
creatures. 

Dr. Hunter has little to say as to our moral 
influence in India, or as to our success in pre- 
venting instead of relieving famine. He speaks 


strongly of the discontent felt by the native 
population at the subordination of their finan- 
cial interests to English jealousy of Iiuropean 
Powers. He also confirms the opinion of Indian 
reformers who maintain that no really healthy 
relationship betwecn England and its depen- 


perpetual conflicts among themselves. Dr. 


dency can be maintained unless a higher career 
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than hitherto is opened to educated natives. 
We are not ungrateful for any light that can be 


thrown on our responsibilities. And we frankly 


recognise the importance of the testimony borne 
by Dr. Hunter to the material benefits cunferred 
by English rule. But it is still an uncomfort- 
able fact that India cannot bear another turn of 
the taxation screw ; and that the feeling of the 
Hindoo towards us is that of an idle boy towards 
a stern and capable master, rather than that of 
a sympathetic disciple. 


WHY SHOULD THE STATE CHURCH BE 
ACTIVELY OPPOSED ? 


A FORTNIGHT ago we briefly referred to some 
remarks made by Mr. Morley, M.P., at the 
laying of tho foundation-stone of the David 
Thomas Memorial Church at Bristol, the drift 
of which was substantially that it is a more 
excellent way for Nonconformists to show the 
superiority of their own agencies for providing 
for the spiritual wants of the nation than directly 
to attack the Church, and that if they could 
only get a ‘‘ generous” settlement of the Burials 
Question and an exchange of pulpits with the 
Church of England, some steps would have been 
made towards union. We have no desire to 
overrate the importance of these observations. 
They were but brief and almost incidental 
expressions of opinion in the course of two 
free speeches expounding with force and 
frankness the hon. member’s yiews on a 
variety of religious themes—many of which, 
as the fruit of a wide 


experience, are 
well deserving of thoughtful considera- 
tion. But Mr. Morley’s loftiness of pur- 


pose, high position, deseryed influence, and 
great services to the Christian Church, invest all 
he says on ecclesiastical and religious questions 
with an air of authority. And, moreover, the 
words referred to indicate views, or at least a 
policy, adverse to what is generally current 
amongst Nonconformists. We cau hardly be 
wrong in inferring that, while adhering to the 
conviction that the interference of political 
power with the religion of the people has 
hindered and not promoted religion, Mr. Morley 
is somewhat impatient of aggressive action 
against the State Church. Indeed, he suggests 
what he regards as a better method of furthering 
disestablishment and of promoting Christian 
union. Here we venture to join issue with the 
hon. member, and to state, as briefly as can be 
done in a single article, some reasons which 
appear to make his position untenable. 

Mr. Morley’s statement of the case seems to 
us incomplete. It is quite possible to be both 
a zealous opponent of the Establishment and 
an active worker for the spiritual welfare of 
the people; and as a matter of fact what are 
called *‘ political Dissenters ”’ are generally fore- 
most in carrying out all such religious move- 
ments. Nor is their protest and action against 
‘‘the Church” per se, but against the State 
Church—the cardinal principle of which they 
regard as subversive of the spirit and entire 
scope of Christianity. Or, as Mr. Morley him- 
self says, it hinders and does not promote the 
religion of the people, because it suppresses 
that free religious action and ‘‘ practical sym- 
pathy” which can alone win the confidence of 
the people. Against a gigantic institution 
which produces such fruits, and which has been 
set up by and for the nation, all Christian men 
are bound in every possible way to protest. In 
addition to the obligation laid upon them to pro- 
mote what they believe to be Divine truth, they 
are called upon to use every effort to remove all 
obstacles that prevent its extension—and this, 
as one of the chiefest. 

. And here an essential distinction comes. in. 
\There may be—and as we think are—perfectly 
conclusive reasons why it is more expedient 
that religious bodies should give greater pro~ 
minence to the vital Christian truths they hold 
in.common than to insist upon their points of 
_ @ifference. This, in the main, they do, though 
\. denominational rivalry is still sufficiently rife. 

\The tendency of Nonconformists is to greater 

co-operation, if not to absolute unity, and not 
to, paninwaraty In all their representative 
assemblies this principle is recognised, and for 


the time being—whether at the Wesleyan Con- 
ference or Congregational or Baptist Union— 
they find a common platform. But the Esta- 
blished Church stands apart from all the rest. 
It recognises no such fraternity. It does not 
regard religious bodies outside as true churches. 
It declines intercourse with, though willing to 
absorb, them. Is not this a very grave fact, 
taken in connection with that yearning for 
Christian fellowship for which Mr. Morley 
sighs? Yet this position of isolation is logi- 
cally correct—the Anglican Church being the 
only church in thie realm recognised by the 
State, and assuming that anti-Christian attitude 
to a great extent because it is by law the 
National Church. 

Then, again, the Church of England is a 
great and richly-endowed ecclesiastical cor- 
poration which, though it happily contains 
within its bosom a multitude of sincere Chris- 
tlang, is in no proper sense a church. How can 
that be called a true church in which the differ- 
ences are far more vital than amongst Noncon- 
formist sects, or than between average Church- 
men and Dissenters, and where, as Canon Ryle 
declares, the several sections cannot co- 
operate for spiritual objects? Should it 
not be the aim of all who hold the views as 
t» the spirituality of the Christian economy 
to which Mr. Morley adheres to bring 
this unnatural state of things to an end as 
speedily as possible? It is not a case for the 
‘exchange of pul pits ”’— if that were practicable, 
which it is not, so long as the present system 
remains in force—but for a radical change in 
the interests of religion itself; a change which 
will enable Christians with the same affinities 
to combine for the same spiritual objects. 

It is clear enough, notwithstanding his critical 
remarks, that Mr. Morley would rejoice if 
Church and State could be separated to-morrow. 
The question is as to how that consummation 
is to be brought about. If it be—as it is—a 
task of great magnitude, so also is the conver- 
sion of the world, which no earnest Christian is 
ready to abandon in despair. We have to con- 
vert the nation to our views--to enlighten and 
ripen general opinion on the subject. A 
political church must be overthrown by political 
weapons; and tho Liberation Society, which has 
laboured for that object with so much per- 
sistency, adaptation of means, and success, is 
but the organised expression of a widely- 
diffused and ever-increasing conviction. Its 
triumphs thus far in emancipating the nation 
from ecclesiastical bonds are written on the page 
of history. But for its active agency the 
grievances of Dissenters, such as their exclu- 
sion from the national Universities, would 
never have been redressed, the Irish Esta- 
blishment would probably have survived to this 
day, and the rights of conscience might have 
obtained little recognition in the settlement of 
the Education Question. Without such an effec- 
tive organisation the cause of religious freedom, 
and indeed the interests of the Liberal party, 
would be greatly impaired. What the Society 
has been able to do in the past is but an omen 
of what it may be expected to do in the future, 
and these substantial triumphs—the taking of 
the outworks of the Establishment—have only 
cleared the way for the assault on the citadel. 
To bring about by patient perseverance and 
unceasing enlightenment of public opinion the 
separation of Church and State is its raison 
d’étre—the removal of grievances being wholly 
subordinate to this grand object. The task isa 
gigantic one, but the signs of the times and the 
ecclesiastical condition of the country alike 
encourage the hope of its eventual completion. 
And, notwithstanding his amiable aversion to 
agitation, we yenture to assume that Mr, 
Morley would regard the dissolution of the 
society as a real calamity. 

Then we have to do not merely with an unjust 
aud injurious institution, but with a Church 
that is aggressive and the propagandist of eacer- 


dotal and superstitious ideas. Not a session of | 


Parliament passes in which Nonconformists are 
not put upon the defensive by some new assault 
of ecclesiastical bigotry, which can on/ybe met by 
organised effort. Weneed not stop to recall in- 
cidents of the last fiye-sessions familiar to our 


al te 
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readers. Further the motives which inspire 
Nonconformists to insist upon disestablishment 
have been immensely strengthened by the 
events of the last twenty years—such as the 
enormous growth of Ritualism, the decline of 
those influences in the Church of England 
which are most in harmony with the sympathies 
of Vissenters, and the claims of the clergy to 
independence of the State while: retaining its 
emoluments. We may stand still and fold our 
hands, but the serious evils arising out of 
Church monopoly and, ascendancy which we all 
deplore grow with the lapse of time, and menace 
the best interests of the nation. 

Those who, in their amiable dislike of agita- 
tion and caving for Christian union, deprecate— 
aggressive action can hardly, we think, have 
estimated the hindrance which the Establish- 
ment offers to national progress. Are not 
nearly all genuine measures of reform invari- 
ably opposed by the clergy ? The Church is an 
ever-present ubiquitous force which, in the 
main, is ranged ou the side of the Tory party ; 
its clergy, especially in the country, constitute 
an electioneering machinery at the beck and 
call of that party ; its right rev. representatives 
in Parliament are generally ready to sanction 
unjust wars and to support indefensible jobs. 
But for such influences it is doubtful if we 
shonu'd have hed to endure five years of Tory 
domination; but for Church instincts in 
sustaining vested interests the pathway of 
Liberal statesmen would be comparatively easy. 
But we need not further enlarge upon a state of 
things which has the effect of obstructing 
beneficent and progressive legislation. | 

For these and many other weighty reasons 
which space will not allow us to state, a very 
large proportion of Nonconformists—indeed, if 
we may judge from the recorded opinions of 
their recognised representatives, an over- 
whelming majority of the members of our Free 
Churches—approve of and support active 
measures for bringing about disestablishment. 
An increasing mass of opinion outside the 
religious organisations of the land is in growing 
sympathy with them. Such a powerful ecclesi- 
astical and political force, however slow its 
momentum, cannot be arrested in its onward 
progress. Itis one of the grand movements of 
the age destined to accomplish its beneficent 
purpose ; and tke more closely the opponents 
of the alliance of Church and State are united, 
the sooner will it be affected, and the better will 
it be not only for the nation, but for the inte- 
rests of religion, and the vitality of the Church 
of England, whose claims are compromised 
and whose spirituality is impaired by the 
paralysing and unnatural union. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD 
ELECTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin,—Having been a member of the School 
Board for London since its creation in 1870, 
and being now about to retire, I may be par- : 
doned it anxiety for the work in which I have 
spent nine of the best years of my life leads me 
to trouble you with a few words as to the forth- 
coming election. There is a disposition in 
many quarters to assume that tho ‘‘ struggle for 
national education”’ is at an end, that the 
schoolmaster is victorious, and that henceforth 
all Board elections must turn on subsidiary, if 
not trivial issuos, or on mere personal prefer- 
enco of oneor another candidate. Indeed, down 
to the 12th, the nomination day, the apparent 
absence of opposition to sitting members was 
remarkable, and it was imagined that the publi, 
by an unusual effort of kind consideration, 
would relieve all who had done good service 
from the trouble and expense of a contested 
election. But the unexpected rush of new 
candidates on that day showed that other 
motives‘of a strategio or prudential character 
had masked the attack to be made; and in most 
divisions even the most valuable amongst the 
old members will have to make a stout fight for 
their places. It is most important, therefore, 
that the friends of the Board system should be 
fully alive to tho situation, and should take care 
that no apathy on their part allows experienc d 
and ekilled devotces of education to drop out of 
the public service. If I could only convince 
your metropolitan readers that the issues yot to 
be determiued are litile if at all iuferior io 
importacce to those formerly raised, ths public 
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irit which sayed the Board from reaction in 
the last election would give it an impulse of 
progress now. 

The main points likely to be raised during 
the next three years are (1) the provision of 
additional schools; (2) the limits of elementary 
education ; (3) school fees ; (4) teachers’ salaries ; 
and perhaps (5) educational reform. It is 
obvious that I cannot discuss these subjects in 
a single letter, but may just indicate their 
significance. 

(1.) As to school provision, a Saturday 
Reviewer is of opinion that it is overdone. In 
an logenious article he argues that Sir Charles 
Reed has underestimated the walking powers of 
London children. The School Board, we are 
told, in order to save children’s legs has extra- 
vagantly insisted on bringing schools to their 
doors. Well, we have all heard of the little pig 
that could not be counted because of his agility ; 
but the walking powers of London children are 
happily not inconsistent with the institution of 
@ census; and no agility on their part can 
confuse the result of a simple sum in subtrac- 
tion. According to the calculations adopted by 
the Registrar-General, the school population 
of the elementary class would be at the end of 
last year 733,695. But this omits many who 
add to the attendance at elementary schools, 
as all know who have any experience in the 
matter. The number of school places, both 
board and “ yoluntary,” were at the same date 
472,921. Subtract the one figure from the other 
and you have 256,789 children of school age 
for whom no places were provided. This, be 
it observed, is on the assumption that every 
place, ‘‘ suitable”’ or not, practically ‘ avail- 
able’ or not, was filled. Walking powers have 
nothing to do with it. lf crowded out children 
at Bow ran all the way to Hammersmith, and 
juvenile athletes from Hampstead marched to 
Sydenham, still, when every then exiating place 
was filled there would be 256,789 children ex- 
cluded. Of course I know all that can be said 
about the inevitably large percentage of absen- 
tees, and Iam ashamed to knowit. Ofcourse I 
know all that can be said about the numbers 
of infants who are below the age for compul- 
sion ; but I aleo know of considerable numbers 
between thirteen and fourteen years of age 
who are not reckoned in the above statistics, 
but who, as the law now stands, are compelled 
to go to school. Talk about the inefficiency of the 
Boardin clearing thestreetsof children ! Howcan 
they help it when there are a quarter of a million 


_ children for whom school places recognised by 


law do not exlet? However we manipulate the 
figures, however we humiliate ourselves by 
oonfessions of English carelessness as to regular 
attendance at school, the fact remains that just 
about a quarter of a million of children in 
London, or one-third of the whole population 
of school age requiring elementary schools, have 
no efficient schools to goto. Is there another 
civilised metropolis in the world of which this 
could be said ? 

(2.) The Pall Mall Gazette, the other day, 
delivered judgment as to the true province of 
the School Board, and deoreed that it should 
stint its education, as relieving officers stint 
their —e loaves. It is odd to see how 
the two papers which most of all plume them- 
selves on appealing to cultivated intellect, unite 
in insisting that education shall be an exclusive 
— of the rich. But the Pall Mall Gazette 

leves a principle to beat stake. It holds 
that all instruction ee at the public expense 
ought to be limited, like relief out of poor-rates, 
to the merest necessaries. I pass over the 
objection that the principle would apply to all 
public elementary schools, whether denomi- 
national or otherwise, because they are all sup- 
ported out of the taxes. But there are 450 000 
children in London whom denominational 
echools have left out in the cold. What crime, 
I should like to know, have these little ones or 
their parents committed that they are to be 
condemned to a pauperised education? They 
have been neglected by ‘‘ voluntary ” schools; 
that is all. But they are most of them of the 
game class as the scholars in denominational 
achools. In the new Board schools large 
numbers of them pay fees very nearly, or quite 
as high, as in the older schools. The parents 
pay rates and taxes, even as writers in the 

turday Review and the Pall Mall Gazette. 
There is no pretext for sentencing them to a 
pauperised education. But the Gazette thinks 
we ought to be content wich inferior teachers 
who would cost less than thore now 
employed. The writer must surely have 
been unaware that all recognised elemen- 
tary teachers puss through substantially 
the same curriculum and exa:nivations, while 
the only differences between them arise from 
degrees of capacity and diligence. Fancy the 
School Board fer the capital of the British 
Empire ecrutinising the annual examination 


as old-fashioned donkey, \races\ used to be 
decided, by preferring the most backward! I 
thought the old wives’ fables about the dangers 
of education were out of date. 1 thought we 
were all agreed that while \‘‘a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing” the only antidoteis more 
knowledge. At any rate I \hope\a majority of 
your readers will vote for teaching the children 
not as little, but as much as we possibly can. 
The only limit should be their capacity aud the 
time at our disposal. \ 

(3.) As to school fees, the advocates of free 
schools will do well no doubt to vote for forcing 
the fees up as fast and as high, as possible. 
But those who regard fees as\a permanent 
institution—of whom I am not one—will do 
well to bear in mind that the standard of \life 
amongst the labouring class has not yet had 
time to accommodate itself to the compulsory 
education laws. The cost of education is not 
even yet reckoned amongst the necessaries of 
life by those intending to marry. But rates, 
are thus reckoned, so far as any reckoning is. 
done at all. So far as the vast majority of the 


screw their rates up than their school fees, 

(4.) What has been said above under (2) pre- 
vents the necessity of any explanation as to the 
issue involved in the question of teachers’ 
salaries. If we do not pay the best teachers 
something extra for living in London, they will 
go where living is cheaper. 

(5.) I will not enlarge upon the question of 
educational reform. I will only mention an 
illustration of the necessity for lookicg ahead, 


us urged a consideration of the plan adopted 
everywhere outside England, of giving a sepa- 
rate room to every class in the school, provided, 
however, that classes should have not less than 
sixty children. We got one school built on 
this common-sense plan, and another followed. 
But use and wont were too strong for us; and 
nearly the whole three and a-half millions spent 
on oda buildings have been invested in old- 
fashioned structures altogether behind the age. 
Recently a resolution has been passed to build 
all future schools on the class-room system. It 
is a pity it should not have been passed long ago. 
But the pupil-teacher system, the standards of 
examination, the methods of teaching reading 
and arithmetic, and, indeed, almost everything 
else stand in need of reform, and require a great 
deal of earnest study. An intelligent apprecia- 
tion of such questions, and a liberal disposition 
to move on should be of more value than any 
amount of cant about economy, or even than 
eloquent platitudes about the undeniable value 
of the Bible. | 

Finally, let me beseech the voters in some 
centres of conflict to beware lest men should 
drop out, without whom it is almost inconceiy- 
able that the work on the great lines laid down 
by former Boards should go on at all. The 
excellent chairman, Sir Charles Reed, owing to 
a depressed condition of health, is absolutely 
unable to appear at public meetings or to take 
any active part in securing his own return. 


the head of the poll. I would not, however, 


apy party will feel justifi-d in omitting his 


that Mr. B. 8S. Olding is by most of my sup- 
orters regarded as my successor, while Mr. 


Board, the Rey. Jolin Rodgers, is one of thir- 


the old members here will all be returned. 


population is concerned, it would be easier to | 


Early in the history of the first Board some of | 


happily secure in Chelsea; and Mr. Stiff, the 
chairman of the Works Committee, philan- 
thropic and benignant as he is vigorous and 
devoted, will emerge smiling as ever from 
a successful contest in Lambeth. The same 
division owes .too much to the Rey. 
G. M. Murphy to forget him; and, losing the 
Rev. Evan Daniel, whose intellectual gifts and 
technical knowledge are not likely to be 
replaced by any successor, Lambeth will, no 
doubt, be disposed to make much of the old 
friends who are left. 

But I have outrun your patience and have 
left much unsaid. Let something be pardoned 
to old comradeship in « great and beneficent 
work. And give me only this word as the 
last. Do not lot expense make cowards of us. 
If America has lightened a similar burden to 
herself by her reserved lands, we also have 
funds reserved by our ancestors to philanthropic 
uses which, if they were rightly applied, 
would set all Board schools in London free, 
} and at the same time considerably lower the 
\rate. 
\ I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

J. ALLANSON PIOTON. 
Oppidans- road, Noy. 17, 1879. © 
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~~ 
MONTALEMBERT’S ‘“‘ MONKS OF THE 
WEST.”* 


These, two volumes complete a great work, 
and it is only necessary to say of them that in 
brilliancy of style, intensity of faith, fervour of 
enthusiasm, and passionate sympathy with the 
heroes of the narrative and their work, they 
are\wortby of their predecessors in order to 
commend them to all our readers. Of course 
they are specially valuabie to those who have 
the entire book; but even those who do not 
enjoy, this advantage and who have not the 
leisuré,to peruse all its earlier portions, may 
still find quite enough to attract them in these 
volumes, which cover a most interesting period 
in the history of monusticism—a perio fall of 
stirring incident and exciting struggle, and 
in which some of the most remarkable actors in 
its story appear\on the scene. The volumes 
have this further advantage. They contain a 
broad and comprehensive summary of the whole 
work of monasticism \pourtrayed with all that 
masterly skill,\ ‘and .set\forth with all that 
gorgeousness of colouring and rapturous admi- 
ration which are. characteristic of the author. 
To some extent they may be regarded as an 
appendix to the work, for the narratives of the 
conflicts between the Papacy. and the secular 
vad waged between Hildebrand and the 

erman Emperors, and inthis country between - 
Anselm and the two sons\of the Conqueror, are 
really rather of the nature of \episoder and 
have but little of vitul relation to the monastic 
history. The theory of our author, however, is 


But looking to the services he has rendered, it | Bat it was the power of the monks which 
cannot be doubted that all parties in Hackney | 8¢¢Ured the victory for the Pope; and as this has 
will make it a point of honour to place him at led him to tell us the story in his own charac- 


teristic atyle we have neither right nor- desire 


advise his friends to make the mistake of |‘? complain. Hildebrand was certainly the in- 
neglecting him becauee of his strength. For | °@?nation of the monastic temper, and the idol of 
his strength can only lie in thie, that nobody of the monks, who were everywhere and always the 


devoted supporters of himself and his system, 


name from the list to be voted for. As this is| #24 the final ge | of the Papacy, though \ 
my own division, I may be allowed to mentiun secured under a Pope who had not himself © 


been a monk, was not the lessa distinct triumph 
for the monastic cause. It is not improper, 


. R. Williams and Mr. Bowser are excell: ut songs that a the story should have a 
Liberal candidates. The vice-chairman of the hag ere, and it 18 vee Mage uctive 


have the story told anew one who 


teen candidates for six places in the division of | C°™es to it with a soul possessed by an 
Finsbury. It may be safe to calculate that admiration of the Pope that overpowers ever 


other feeling. If anyone expects to find any 


But it is best to be on the safe} @2Y attempt at extenuation or apology he will 
side. And if the Liberal yoters of Finsbury be grievously mistaken. Our author sees 


only knew how the friends of educational nothing that needs excuse, but rather every- 


reform, not in London only, but all over the aces, to excite the enthusiastic reverence of all 


country, are We bas eee oe — of man, in the illustrious Pontiff who was the 


tion the work of Mr, 


who love God and care for the highest interests 


they would feel that a great responsibility is champion of human liberty as well as Divine 
laid upon them to make sure that he is safe. right. From firet to last these volumes are an 
Mr. Mark Wilks, as a sort of beloved Patroclus | ®!oquent eulogy of the monks and their deeds. 
to the vice-chairman, ie a faithful and valiant | ey were the salt in the society of the period, 
helper of his work, and indeed, if I may venture | °@¥!28 it from the corruption with which it was 
to express my own belief, indispensable to his threatened. They were reformers, educators, 
happiness, After the vice-chairman, no one agriculturists, almoners for the poor. They 


hus given so much time to the work of the held wicked kings in check, and did something 


Board as Mr. Wilks, unless it be the Hon. towaids repairing the evils which oppressive 


lists to collect all the drones and incompetents, 
orjudging applicants for the office of teacher 


¥5 
a 
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Mr. Freeman, the chairman of finance, is! Sons. ) 


Lyulph Stanley and Mrs. Westlake, who stand barons inflicted upon the people. They kept 
for Marylebone, or Mr. Thomas Scrutton in alive the torch ot knowledge when otherwise 
the Tower Hamlets. The work of the latter in | it Would have been extinguished, and redeemed 
industrial schools would form a story of striking | t2 literature of the times from utter barren- 
intereet. Mr. Watson, who has presided over | 2088 by their learned labours in the cloister. 
the statistical committee from its first appoint- Their work in increasing the wealth of the 
ment, will surely be gratefully remembered in 

Marylebone, although he is laid aside by illness. 


* The Monks of the West. yA DE MONTALEM- 
BERT, Vols, VI, and VIL, (William Blackwood and 
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world was not less important, for ‘‘ it was their 
glory in Italy, in Spain, in Gaul, Germany, 
and Great Britain—so says a contemporary too 
early lost to science—to have commenced the 
clearing of the land, and by their Jabours to 
have revealed its fertility. It may be affirmed 
without any exaggeration that the rise of the 
monastic system was also the rise of free 
agriculture and industry in the world.” Thus 
does the pan run on, ever rising higher and 
higher in the strains which celebrate the wis- 
dom, the munificence, the patriotic devotion, 
the unbounded charity, and, above all, the un- 
paralleled piety of these monks, who assuredly 
played a very conspicuous part in those Middle 
Ages, though whether the good or the evil pre- 
ponderated it is nct so easy to determine. 


M. de Montalembert sees only one side, and 
that is the weakness of his book. It is the 
peanegyric of a partisan, and of a partisan whose 
one-sided view is glorified by the colouring of 
his own vivid imagination. He gives us the 
rhapsody of a poet, who scarcely sees a shadow 
and whose lights have an unreal brilliancy, 
which really owes its colour to the gazor’s eye. 
His pictures are very vivid and impressive, and 
there is much that captivates, not only in the 
eloquence of the style, but in the sentiment by 
which the writer is always inspired. A man s0 
unwavering in faith, so fullof holy passion, with 
such a perfect abandon of spiritual enthusiasm, 
must carry away his readers. But all this is 
not history. The monks may have been the 
natural product of the religious influences of 
the doctrines of the Mediseval Church, acting 
upon the special condition of the times, and we 
may even concede that, granted the conditions, 
it was fortunate for the world that there were 
monasteries and monks. But it is one thing to 
grant this and to recognise to the full all the 
services which they rendered in _ science, 
agriculture, letters, history, and politics; and 
another to treat monasticism as though it 
were a high development of the religious life, 
and to glorify its work as though its spirit were 
the spirit of the Gospel, and its influence only 
for the good of the world. Unmeasured and 
undiscriminating abuse is as unjust as itis 
ignorant, but we doubt whether it inflicts more 
real injury npon the cause of the monks them- 
selves than the jubilant anthems which M. de 
Montalembert has raised over their tombs— 
very rich in music, very thrilling in their 
strains, striking evidences of the composer’s 
genius and of his enthusiastic devotion, but so 
exaggerated as to provoke a reaction. In dark 
and evil times, monks, especially in the early 
days of monasticism, were a better element in the 

Church. Their protest against prevailing vice, 
their missionary zeal, their revival of Christian 
faith, often suffering greatly at the hands of 
the secular clergy, their daring resistance to 
tyranny, are all worthy of grateful remem- 
brance. But to us, at least, they are only 
bright in comparison with the surrounding 
darkness, whereas our author sees in them only 
glorious examples for all times, and would fain 
see the resurrection of the monastic temper in 
our own days. we 


The alienationof vast estates from the families 
of their possessors, and their dedication to the 
uses of the Church, had donbtless some advyan- 
tages; but the evils, on the other side, were 
certainly so great that, in the judgment of most 
candid observers, the mischief far more than 
counterbalanced any good. The good was the 
reclamation of large tracts of country from the 
wilderness, the establishment of refuges for 
the traveller and homes of charity for the poor 
when there was no legal provision for the relief 
of the needy, the erection of cloistered homes 
for men of studious habits and pursuits. The 
evil gradually developed itself as the wealth of 
these monasteries increased, and we must not be 
carried away by fancy pictures of holy men, de- 
voted only to the interests of the Church, and en- 
gaged only in works of piety, learning, and bene- 
volence. Very much of this kind was done, and 
when we wander among the ruiusof the stately 
abbeys which they built, and look on the beau- 
teous regions by whichthey are still surrounded, 
We cannot but feel that among them must 
have been some men of very large conceptions, 


great administrative power, and true sympathy¢ 


with art. But all this cannot lead us to forget 
the other side—the luxury which grew up inside 
the walls where only piety and asceticism were 
\ popularly supposed to dwell, a luxury the 


.\ traces of which are to be found to this day; the 


ambition which filled the hearts of the men who 
found themselves at the head of these powerful 
confederacies, and which led to deeds that M. de 
Montalembert relates with complacency and 
.\. approval, but which in our view are outrages 
\\upon the first principles of that religion of 
\\which these men are held up as bright exem- 
plars; and Jast, but not least, that accumula- 
tion of land by the Church with the ‘‘ dead 
hand” resting for ever upon it, which 


became so grave a question for politicians, and 
which ultimately proved so serious a peril to 
the Church herself. Nor in looking at these 
mischievous results have we taken any account 
of the mode in which a large proportion of 
these enormous estates was acquired. That 
there were some who, like Ethelwin (if the 
words cited by ovr »tithor may be regarded as 
the intelligent and full expression of his feel- 
ings), had a high couception of their 
responsibility, and, under’ the  influenco 
of this sentiment, offered their estate 
to this service, may be gpranted. ‘I 
am’ (he said to the Archbishop St. Oswald in 
allusion to the words of the Gospel) ‘‘a man 
subject to others, and having command of many 
men; birth, fortune, talent, eloquence, the 
affection of rich and poor, have placed me very 
high; but as all power comes from God, I fear 
lest I should abuse mine to the injury of my 
soul; for I know only too well that the more 
there is given to me, the more will be demanded 
of me.” And so he makes his offering, whether 
wisely or not, under the guidance of what 
appears to be a pious sentiment. Of course the 
archbishop was equal to the occasion. It was 
one of the aims of these great ecclesiastics to 
increase the resources of the Uhurch, and ‘‘ he 
calmed the duke’s anxieties by recommending 
him to found in some part of his domains a 
monastery, the monks of which should pray for 
him,’ and as the result there rose the great 
Abbey of Ramsey in the fens of Huntingdon- 
shire. But there were a larger number who 
acted from less worthy motives, of which there 
is an illustration given here certainly not the 
worst of its kind. ‘‘It is written,” says a 
Knight of Aquitaine, ‘‘ that almsgiving extin- 
guishes self as water extinguiches fire, and 
having well considered this, I, Oodoére of 
Guillac, yield and give up my forges and their 
dependencies to the monastery of La Sauve.” 
These gifts were recognised, and the rights 
created by them respected, partly, as our author 
tells us, by a ‘‘ pious confidence in the prayers 
offered in the monasteries,” but even more 
‘‘ through the terror inspired in faithful believers 
by those fearful maledictions which their 
ancestors had fulminated against whoever 
should attempt to despoil the monks.” Trans- 
lated and interpreted by us, that simply means 
that the main influence at work to secure these 
ends in which our author rejoices was super- 
stition, and superstition, in our judgment, can 
never be the ally of true religion. There are 
some other reflections which are suggested to us 
by this review. What has come of all this 
property, which at one time was the estate of 
the Church? Part of it is at this hour in the 
hands of men who are the loudest in raising an 
outcry against what they are pleased to 


the rest is in the possession of a Church which 
tramples underfoot the fundamental ideas of this 
medizevalism, which knows neither monasteries 
nor monks, which pronounces the masses for 


iven mere ‘“‘blasphemous deceits,” and yet 
insists that the lands and houses and moneys 
are her private property. 
- We cannot attempt to enter into the discus- 
sion of the relations between the Papacy and the 
secular power, for the subject is far too large to 
be treated here. M. de Montalembert’s mode 
of dealing with it has all the charm of origi- 
nality, freshness, and intense conviction. Even 
Protestants may learn much from these most 
eloquent and interesting volumes. They show 


enough can be contemplated from another side. 
No one could set forth the case of the advocates 
of temporal power more forcibly ; and it is im- 
possible to meet the Ultramontane successfully 
without a full understanding of the position 
here taken. 


MR. PETER BAYNE ON CARLYLE, 
TENNYSON, AND RUSKIN.* 


Mr. Carlyle, strictly taken, is a living para- 
dox. He who has lived the life of a recluse 
student has canonised action ; he who has done 
Bw heroic deed (for, according to his own prin- 

ciples, no heroism is possible to the pen!) has 
~#imed at raising hero-worship into a religion ; 
he who (according tv his own principles) wor- 
ships the ‘‘ Silences”’ and desires only forgetful- 
ness has pursued literature with an assiduity 
almost unexampled, during an exceptionally 
long life, making the most vigorous appeals to 
public opinion, and never in any practically 
efficient way disguising his desire for celebrity. 
An honest worker, but in a sphere from which 
he has persistently warned all others as com- 
municating by necessity a taint of insincerity 
and half quackery ; who has preached personal 
purity and a high ideal, and yet has raised 


| * Lessons from My Masters. By PETER BAYNe, LL.D. 
(James Clarke and Uo,) | | 


describe as the ‘‘spoliation” of the Church ; 


the celebration of which these vast estates were | 


them how a subject which to them is plain | 


Goethe (whom Herr Gutzkow has called in good 
honest German the ‘‘prince of libertines, whose 
exceptional merit was that he was thoroughly 
scientific in it” !) into the rank of the select, and 
calmly wise, and greatly good, whose example 
it were well for youth to admire and to 
follow; who has found a Gospel in work and 
yet never did a touch of it (save with the pen !) 
and who has found amongst literary men the 
warm discipl«ship and the reverent adulation 
which should, on his own principles, be wholly 
repellent and contemptible to him. 

Considering all this, we welcome Mr. Bayne’s 
mild protest against certain elements in his 
teaching—such as the often-declared pre- 
ference of slavery well-regulated to liberty 
well- won; and his somewhat too open 
substitution of genius and _ success for 
God and for immortality. We could have — 
wished that Mr. Bayne had pursued some of 
these lines of thought still further, instead of 
falling back ever and anon into the attitude 
of a reverent disciple. His reception 
from the great writer, whom still he 
names his “ Master,” ought to have baen the 
same; for how can Mr. Carlyle consistently 
welcome enthusiastic interpretations of his 
teaching from those whom he feels his teaching 
ought by rights to have driven far away from all 
such “ sickly and enervating exercises’? Mr. 
Bayne has decidedly written an able book; but it 
is, so far as respects Mr. Carlyle, self-confuting 
and self-contradictory. It is like the man of 
whom it treats—a paradox. He of all great 
writers least claims the need of interpretation. 
Though he has aimed at the most disinterested 
exhibition of those whom he has chosen to treat, 
still he has always carried his own chorus with 
him; and in choosing Frederick the Great, as 
in choosing Goethe and Byron (see Macvey 
Napier’s correspondence), he has still only had 
his own ideas of things to express, and his own 
portrait to draw. Mr. Oarlyle is thus the — 
prince of egotists, and, like all egotists, 
he dislikes the intrusion of other _per- 
sonalities between the body of readers 
and his own. On his own principles as applied 
to slavery and some other matters, the weakling 
crowds and the mass of fools, who cannot 
directly face his strong lights, should turn 
away from them, and should seek to see him 
through no other medium. Such being, in our 
view, the inevitable outcome of Mr. Oarlyle’s 
teachings, we regard with the more sympath 
any such effort as Mr. Bayne has just put fort 
to temper the strong lights to the ‘‘shorn lambs,” 
that is, to ‘the weakling crowds, the mass of 
fools.” For, whatever may be Mr. OCarlyle’s 
confessed position and desire, he is so great 
that it is a benefit to literature (!) that no 
attention should be paid to bis emphatio pro- 
tests; that his disciples should still honour him 
by the exhibition of the complete failure of 
what he has plainly stated to be his mission. 
We can thus logically distinguish and divide. 
Mr. Carlyle as the moralist and preacher is 
eclipsed by Mr. Oarlyle as the great writer ; 
and it may hereafter be the object of the dis- 
cerning critic to consider each of these apart. 
Mr. Bayne has, in his clear and exhaus ive 
way, indicated the lines on which such a classi- 
fication might most profitably run; and, in 
doing so, has conferred a greater benefit than 
the merely superficial reader might suppose. 
For his instincts are true; and, in spite of the 
most earnest desire to find in Mr. Carlyle the 
elevated ideal of the literary man, Mr. Bayne 
cannot escape signalling the streaks that run 
through the marble and the clay that cannot be 
hidden in the feet of the image. We thank 
him thoroughly for such a passage as this :— 

Popular electionfis not infallible; but no infallible 
form of clection is to be had, and the question before 
us is whether the ship of Government is less likely to 
be got round Cape Horn by a Parliament elected by the 
many than bya king with a council named by himeelf. 
Mr. Carlyle vehemently repudiates the popular method, 
and proposes, by way of performing what I unreservedly 
acknowledge to be the essential operation of sifting out 
the ablest and roblest men in the nation to do the 
governing, that the Crown should name a certain pro- 
portion of the members of Parliament, and that it 
should cease to be incumbent upon the members of the 
Cabinet to have seats iu either House. Thus and thus 
only does Carlyle hope that political salvation may 
gradually be found for England. The other hypothesis, 
vpamely, that the people may learn to choose those who, 
by natural fitness, are proved to have a Divine right to 
govern, he impatiently rejects. And yet it seoms to 
me irresistibly clear that, by accepting the fact of 
democracy, he practically bound himselt to chooge this 
last hypothesis, If democracy is the inexorable ordi- 
nance of Heaven, it is too late to fall back upon any 


| scheme of strengthening the influence of the Crown, 


whether that scheme be ‘Temple's, Bolingbroke’s, 
Beaconsfield’s, or Carlyle’s. I sball endeavour to show 
in a few words that it is unnecessary to have recourse 
tu any such expedient, — 


Even if the deliberate acceptance and resolute, though 
gradual, effectuation of the democratic principle in our 
Government had been attended with far different and 
less favourable results, we should still heve to inquire 
whether the failure had or had not been due the inade- 
quate performunce of political duty by men who ought 
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to have been the guides of the people. Mr. Carlyle 
sneers, and all Carlylian anti-Liberals join him in 
sneering, at the privilege of sending the ten-thousandth 
part of a member to Parliament. Can anything, they 
ask, be done by so small a power as that! I answer, 
Yes. How many million rootlets suck in the moisture 
from the ground that goes to support the oak whose 
shadow has been widening for a thousand years. Can 
you measure with your finest instruments the infini- 
tesimal part of the work done by each of those million 
rootlets! Yet if each of these rootlets thought its part 
too small to be performed, would the shadow have 
grown fora thousand years? When every urit in the 
millions of free men constituting a great free State does 
his political duty there will be no danger in democracy. 
Mr, Ruskin, the most brilliant of all the Carlylian 
anti-Liberals, announces, in what seems a boastful tone, 
that he never in his life voted for a member of Par- 
liament. If that had been the habit of Englishmen 
when John Hampden rode from county to county 
addressing the electors of the Long Parliament, would 
not the old oak of England’s greatness have long since 
withered away! I am sure [ shall reflect with satis- 
faction on my death-bed that I did my poor best in the 
cold spring of 1874 to put a good member into the 
House of Commons and to keep a less good out. 


Touching Tennyson, Mr. Bayne is far more 
satisfactory, as he was far more free and 
unhampered in his approaches. He appreciates 
the delicacy, the grace, the complete self- pos- 
session, the airy fancy of the Laureate. We do 
not feel that he has unveiled any hitherto 
unopened recesses; but he has the merit of 
making his subject more attractive, and of 
setting it forth on its many sides, considerately, 
carefully, with a determination after justice. 
His criticism is minute where that is needful, 
where it can be most profitably so; and it is 
elevated and general at the same time. We 
must gratify ourselves with one quotation :— 


M. Taine has all the right in the world to prefer 
Alfred de Musset to Tennyson, but I cannot recognis® 
the justice of his application to Tennyson of the term 
** dilettante.” To be scrupulously fair, indeed, I must 
re} that he does not give Tennyson this name directly. 
Alfred de Musset, he tells us, ‘‘was not a mere 
dilettante, content with tasting and enjoying”’ ; and as 
he is expressly contrasting the French with the English 
poet, we cannot help feeling that he intends to imply 
that Tennyson is what De Musset was not. A dilettante 
poet I take to be one who puts together his poems and 

lishes them up verse by verse, in the spirit 

no which a virtuoso collects cups or vases, for the 
leasure of looking at them, and the vanity of being 
nown to possess them, without any view to expressing 
truth or benefiting mankind. Once or twice Tennyson 
may have written inthis mood. ‘‘The Day Dream,” 
perfect as is its workmanship, is little more than 4 
lay of fancy, light and brilliant as the tints of sun- 
ight on foam. If its delightfulness is not enough to 
warrant its production, as I believe it to be, the poet 
has no better apology for producing it. But in general 


.Tennyson writes with deep and solemn _ purposs, 


and it ought to have occurred to M. Taine 


that an English poet might be as sincere and 
earnest in celebrating a pure morality as a Parisian 
t in revelling iu paradox, extravagance, and vice. 
enpyson grew up amid a society which, in the vital 
organs, was substantially sound. In France the suc- 
cession, since the seventeenth century, had been 
triumphant Popery, consolidated despotism, Voltairism, 
rebellion, despair. In England it had been Protes- 
tantism, constitutional government, scientific and 
industrial progress, If Alfred de Musset proved his 
sincerity by being true to the prevailing sentiment of 
France, Tennyson proved his sincerity by being true to 
the practical ideal which he saw around him in Kngland. 
Society in France I believe to be now much more sound ; 
but it is of the France and the England of 1830 that I 
have been speaking. 

As for Mr. Ruskin, no criticism of him can be 
exhaustive which does not specifically consider 
him, agate as the pure art-critic, and, secondly, 
as the political economist and preacher of the 
gospel of work, under the vertigo of Carlylising 
influence. His more recent utterances are the 
most melancholy exhibitions of inverted (or 
perverted) tendency which England has seen 
for long ; and some new term must be invented 
ere long to express the eet of facts of which 
example it is the most notable as it is the most 
mournfu}. How a man of such fine perceptions. 
of such delicate and eloquent style, of such 
patient eye and willing hand, could ever have 
allowed himself to become a mere set of strings, 
passive, for another man to whistle through, is 
e mystery ; but it is one which simply brings us 
back to the point at which we started from ; and 
we must leave it, only remarking further that, 
for young readers, Mr. Bayne’s book will be 
found not less valuable for the comprehensive 
view presented of the three men treated than for 

ho well-selected extracts which really present 
n little a yery fair notion of their styles. 


(‘ PIOTURESQUE EUROPE.” * 


The same happy choice of writers as marked 
the former yolumes of this great underteking 
on the whole characterises the fifth volume, 
which completesthe work. Itis concerned with 
soenery well adapted to tax to the very utmost 
the descriptive powers of experts; nevertheless 
we have a series of remarkably concise and well- 
condensed chapters, which could only have been 
executed in such a fashion by men who each 


* Pe a, a Europe. With Ijlustrations on steel 
and w y the mort eminent artists. Vol. V. 
(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) 


could have written a big book on his special 
subject—the true secret of all masterly descrip- 
tive compression. There are fourteen chapters 
in all, Major Arthur Griffiths, whose nn | 
residence in Gibraltar while he was connecte 
with the army, gave him extensive opportuni- 
ties of observation, and who had already given 
us very suggestive glimpses of ‘‘ Gib.” in his 
clever novel ‘‘ Lola,’’ describes the Rockin a yery 
attractive manner, He also treats, as he is equally 
well qualified to do, of ‘‘ Granada and the Kast 
Coast of Spain,” giving some very admirable 
peeps of the more characteristic points. His 
extensive travel and his subdued poetic style 
enable him also to do some measure of justice to 
Constantinople and to Sweden. Mr. T. G. 
Bonney, whose passion for Alp-climbing is so 
notorious, and whose late ascent of the Matter- 
horn was accomplished with such éc’at, takes us 
through the ‘‘ Tyrol,” the most outlying parts 
of which he makes to pass before us as if in an 
actual panorama. ‘‘Eastern Switzerland” he 
also disposes of, and the ‘‘ High Alps” afford 
him a subject on which he cannot but be eloquent. 
Mr. Bonney has wandered so much and with 
such intelligent enthusiasm in Alpine regions, 
that he only needs to convey to us something 
of his own familiar experience; and this he 
certainly does with not a little success. Mr. 
George Adam Smith treats the ‘‘ Danube” as 
it ought to be treated, though it seems to us he 
has allowed himself, or has been allowed, too 
little space. ‘‘ Dresden and the Saxon Swit- 
zerland ” furnishes him with a subject quite in 
keeping with his style. With Holland, how- 
eyer, we cannot think he is so successful; 
and we fancy that something of the same tame- 
ness as is to be detected here is met with in Mr. 
W. Mattieu Williams’s sketch of ‘‘ Athens and 
its Environs,’ and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s 
chapter on ‘‘ Belgium,” which seems to us to 
be thin, and misses some of the most striking 
points. Mr. G. F. Browne treats the lovely 
scenery of the Jura in a worthy although 
rather a solid style; and Mr. W. R. 5S. Ralston 
is yery clear and interesting in his account of 
Russia. He not only describes the scenery, he 
gives us glimpses of the people—the peasantry 
especially. In some of the others human inte- 
rest is rather neglected, even in cases where it 
would in nowise conflict with picturesque 
impression—the writers choosing to regard 
themselves too much as mere landscape 
artists, out for the purpose of observing and 
sketching nature in water-colour, rather than 
to widen their human sympathies, which is 
surely as much a benefit to be derived from 
travel as any addition to the sense for the 
picturesque and sublime. Mr. Ralston in a few 
lines thus sums up a trait in the Russian 
peasant which is yery noticeable, and one which 
has its own bearing on the future of the Mir 
and its powers in one direction, as the stream of 
migration to the cities is more and more deve- 
loped. He says :— | 
Something of their old nomadic nature, some survival 
of the times in which they wandered with their flocks 
and herds from one pasture to another, seems to attach 
itself to the Russians even of the present day. Unlike 
our own villagers, who, until recently, at all events, 
were unaccustomed and unwilling to stray far from their 
homes, the Russian peasants are ready to set off on long 
wanderings in search of religious solace or manual 
labour. When winter puts a stop to agricultural 
pursuits, the rustics flock jnto the towns in search of 
employment, and at other seasons of the year are often 
to be seen moving slowly along the dusty or miry high- 
ways, sheltering themselves from the midday sun beneath 


the shade of forest trees or seeking at night for a place 
of refuge beneath some poor but hospitable roof, 


Books have been written about the Dolomite 
Mountains—Miss Amelia B. Edwards, if we 
mistake not, wrote one which did not convey 
altogether correct impressions, at all events, 
relative to the interesting population of that 
Alpine region ; and a late lamented author—the 
wife of Mr. Fowler, M.P.—wrote another. 
Much fine writing and much scientific thought 
have been devoted to the Dolomites, and yot 
the great bulk of readers know little about 
them, and it would seem that writers themselves 
really do not know much about the cause or 
origin of that which is most peculiar in them. 
The Rosengarten Mountaing are, as we learn 
from ‘‘ Pigturesque Europe,” ‘ dolomites of 
dolomites,” and this circumstanoe not unnatur- 


dolomite :— 


But what is dolomite? perhaps the reader may ask, 
It differs from ordinary crystalline limestone ii this 
eeeneeh that it consists of carbonate of magnesia as 
well as of carbonate of lime, and it was named after a 
certain Frengh savant, M. Dolomieu. What has been 
the origin of the rock, which occurs in other parts of 
the oe but nowhere so abundantly as in the district 
east o Botgen, is not easy to decide. S ome say that 
it way once ordinary limestone, and was converted into 
dolomite by ‘‘magnesian vapours” issuing from the 
volcanic sources whence the porphyry and other igneous 
rocks were ejected. This theory is doubtless poetic, 
but nothing more. Some thiuk tbat these huge masses, 
which stand on plateaus of other kinds of rock, like a 


| i of boxes on a table, are fossil coral atolls, built up 
ormerly beneath the sea, but now ypheaved high and 


ally leads the writer to tell us something of. 


ee 


dry above it. Thus the intervals between them repro- 
sent the straits which once separated reef from 
reef. This may be rather nearer the _ truth, 
for no doubt coral is readily converted into 
dolomite ; but I expect that here, as elsewhere in tho 
Alps, these blocks have been quarried out by frost and 
rain and stream. As to what is the true theory of tho 
formation of dolomite we are at present hardly in a 

osition to speak very confidently ; probably the lower 
layora were changed while the upper were being added, 
and the processes were such as are still at work in the 
world, ee 

Grand as are the Rosengarten Gebirge from the 
earliest gold-of sunrise t» the last dying flush of even- 
ing, they are never so impressive as when a thunder. 
storm is gathering behind them and advancing towards 
the west. Slowly the light fades from their crags, and 
the sky blackens behind. At one moment their 
shattered towers loom out against the cloud, darker 
rock against dark sky ; then they melt, ghostlike, into 
the gathering gloom ; then again, for a moment, caught 
by some watery ray of sunlight breaking through a 
cloudrift, they gleam a ghastly grey against the murky 
night behind. 


The engravings in this volume are truly 
wonderful for conception, and for execution as 
well, Of the steel engravings, which aro 
numerous and all fine, Innspruck, Lauffenberg, 
and the Bosphorus are gems of the first water ; 
of the larger woodcuts we must in justice men- 
tion ‘‘The Klarer Sea and Caressa Alp,” 
‘Cimon ‘della Pala” (which is exquisite for 
lovely soft misty distance), ‘‘ Catalan Bay,” 
‘Gibraltar and Spain,” the ‘‘ Prebischerthor ” 
(for fine colour and subtle gradation), the 
‘‘Port de Gand, Bruges,” the ‘‘ Cloister at 
Tongres,” the ‘Cliffs of the Jungfrau,” the 
‘‘Kiger,” and the ‘Falls of the Doubs,” which 
is equal to the finest steel engraving. Of the 
smaller woodcuts we were particularly struck 
by ‘“‘Lake Malar, Sweden,” and the ‘‘ Troll- 
Hattan Falls”; but all are fine—the editor 
clearly having been determined even in minor 
matters to keep up to a high mark—the result 
being that we have one of the most instructive 
and most sumptuous of drawing-room art- 
books—a worthy and in every way adequate 
finish of a great work. 


MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW AND CO.’S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


A work which is in every way well entitled to 
the attention of Christmas. pgesent-makers is the 
stout volume embodying the translation of M. JuLEs 
VERNE’S story of Z'he Exploration of the World. 
Hitherto M. Verne has been known among us rather 
for the extraordinary boldness and indomitable 
invention with which he has conceived and sent 
forth those matchless extravagancesg, in which scien- 
tific knowledge and wild fancy ran races with each 
other, than for sqlid and careful and eloquent pre- 
sentation of sober facts. The present work proves 
that his powers in the one department are as great as 
they are in the other. Here he takes a survey of 
world exploration and famous adventure, from tha 
very earliest date down to the end of the sevea- 
teenth century. He begins with Hanno, Herodotus, 
Cesar, Strabo, Pausanias, and passes on by several 
others to Benjamin of Tudela, Rubruquis, Marco 
Polo, Ibn Batuta, to Christopher Columbus, won- 
derfully lightening up the record by touches of 
imagination and genius, Then come Vasco da Gama, 
Cabral, Almeida, Americus, (ortes, Pizarro, the 
Cabots, and Mendana, not failing to give prominence 
tothe great Arctic explorers— Frobisher, Davis, and 
Barentz, while Drake, Raleigh, Tasman, and 
Magellan are duly celebrated. These are but a 
selection of the best-known names from a long list ; 
and we should not forget to make special mention 
of the chapters on missionaries and early settlers 
as containing a vast deal of infcrmation most 
attractively conveyed, such as is not to be met 
with in anything like the same compass elsewhere, 
The book is, in fact, ‘an encyclopsdia of world. 
travel and adventure, written by a man of gonius. 
We could have wished that the form of the bock 
had been a little diderent and more tasteful ; but 
as it is, it xaust claim much praise: it is admirably 
illustrated by copious woodcuts of a high cha. 
racter, with maps and plans, some of which aro 
faithful copies of very old and quaint ones. With 
regard to the too-little-knawn traveller, Ibn 
Batuta, the present writer, years ago, drew up 
a short account, which appeared in a mino 
magazine; and, having gone over the ground, 
can vouch for the faithfulnezs of M. Jules Verne's 
sketch. Nothing could subdue the adventuresome: 
ness of Batuta—neither shipwreck, pirates, hunger, 
fatigue, nor threats of death. Once, when his vessel 
had been attacked by pirates, he escaped, and 
arrived at Calicut almost without clothes, rabbed 
and worn out with fatigue. As soon as he waa 
enabled, by the kindness of some Delhi merchants, 
to resume his travels, and before he had wholly 
recovered the strength he had lost, ha set out far 
the Maldive Islands; went on to Bengal, then set 
wail for Sumatra, and disembarked at one of the 
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Nicobar Islands, after a miserable passage of fifty 
days. In a fortnight he reached Sumatra, and 
there the King gave him a hearty welcome and the 
means to continue his journey into China, It is of 
such men and their most heroic actions that the 
book tells. Boys as wellas adults will read it with 
the fullest sympathy and admiration. 

Gilpin’s Forest Scenery, edited by Francis 
GEORGE HEatu, is a book of a very different kind. 
It has a soft sylvan repose about it, a mellow air 
of forestry steals throughits pages. It is admirable 
for close and nice observation ; for love of nature, 
quaint remark, apt anecdote, and literary remi- 
niscences. Mr. Heath was the man to edit and to 
present it to the public anew, and it can hardly 
fail to promote that love of trees and plants which 
he has so much at heart. The book was first 
published in 1791—nearly a century ago—and the 
author tells us it was written nine years earlier ; 
and we are surprised to fheet at so early a date 
with so much that seems to have anticipated the 
ardour for tree cultivation in cities which is now 
happily being developed. Mr. Heath says, ‘‘ The 
author of ‘ Forest Scenery’ made no profession to 
be a botanist. He was an artist, with a true 
artist’s instinctive feeliogs—a deep love of nature, 
an intense dislike of all formality, an intuitive 
recognition of the beautiful harmony prevailing in 
the outer world, together with a keen perception 
of the picturesqueness produced by the suggestive, 
as well as by the apparent, beauty of natural 
objects.” Gilpin is said to have been highly 
accomplished, but of great simplicity of cha- 
racter, which we can well believe after reading 
this most sweet and suggestive book. Ata time 
when wild scenery was not much cared for he loved 
it, and was in not a few things before his time. 
The publishers have certainly done justice to the 
literary matter by the many exquisite engravings of 
trees, and handsome binding, which makes this one 
of the choicest gift-books we have yet seen 
this year. 

The Serpent Charmer, by Louis. RoussE kt, and 
translated from the French by Marie DE HAUTE- 
VILLE, is a lively book, and one that will give in some 
respects a very good idea of the life and customs of 
the Hindoo. Mr. Bourquien is the heir of those 
who have settled in India and intermarried with 
Brahmin families. In the book before us great 
knowledge of life and character is displayed ; there 
is plenty of anecdote and of adventure. We are 
conducted to great cities, and visit temples devoted 


to the monkey-god, and still peopled by monkeys } 


in memory of him, we see crocodiles captured, 
and serpents charmed. ll is told in a style at 
once clear and striking, and, with the admirably- 
executed engravings, makes a most beautiful book 
—particularly suited for boys. 

The Begum’s Fortune, by JULES VERNE, and 
translated by W. H. G. Kinasrton, is another of his 
extravagances concealed under the most matter-of- 
fact manner. 
into a region of air in the most surprising way. But 
there is always an artistic and literary coherency. 
This book is not quite so commanding as some that 
have gone before, but it is decidedly interesting. 
_ We are surprised at the eager curiosity with which 
we follow the fates of Herr Schulte and his friends, 
The illustrations are 'rench, but suitable, of course, 
and striking. 

An Involuntary Voyage, by Lucten Brart, is 
admirably translated by Mrs. Casuren Hory and 
Mr. Joun LILLIE, Biart is a wonderful raconteur ; 
he is full of adventure, and is often truly pathetic. 
In the present case he contrives to be very 
efficient without the aid of very extraordinary 
elements. We follow the fate of the Canada with 
real concern, and desire to know more of Pinson 
and Bogsjoli and Quicksilver, though the author cer- 
tainly keeps them well before us. It is an excel- 
lent boys’ book, admirably got up as it is, with 
woodcuts in which there is real art and power. 

Jimmy’s Cruise in the Pinafore, by Louisa M. 
ALcoTt, is, like one of the chapters init, *‘ A bright 
idea.” Only Miss Alcott, we think, of present-day 
writers, could have so lightly, nimbly, daintily 
worked it out. It is delightful. Let all parents 
buy it, and let all boys and girls read it ; for it is 
full of fancy, fun, good spirits and graceful naivete, 
and these are just the four desiderata at this 
present moment, The portraits are, like the story, 
full of force and character ; they are, too, in the 
best sense, ‘‘ A bright idea.” 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Workman and Soldier, A Tale of Paris Life 
during the Siege and the Rule of the Commune. 
By James F, Conn, F.R.G.S. (Griffith and Farran.) 
There is a slight tendency to verbiage in this work, 


He steps away from earth, and rises | 


but it is more conspicuous in the earlier than in 
the later chapters. It is atoned for, however, by 
the admirable selection of characters and the vivid 
illustrations of all that took place during the strange 
history of Paris between the battle of Sedan and 
the conquest of the Commune, Mr. Cobb has 
thoroughly mastered the main characteristics of 
Parisian life during this tragical period, interweav- 
ing them into a tale sometimes of real power and 
always of human interest. We are glad to find 
that, while he does no more than justice to the 
fiends of the Commune, he has also a fine appre- 
ciation of the simple domestic life, the family affec- 
tions, and the devout piety of a large class of the 
French poor. He has written a history and a 
romance, and has done both not only with skill but 
with truthful effect. | 

The Pianofortein the Attic. Ry ANNErTE LystTER. 
(Christian Knowledge Society.) The hero of this 
well-conceived and chastely written tale was a 
certain Bertie Stewart, whose Scotch father had 
married an Italian young lady. The marriage was 
ill-judged ; the mother cared for little or nothing 
but music ;the father hated and despised it, and 
after the death of his wife, forbade all his children 
ever to touch a musical instrument. But Bertie 
was the child of his mother: there was an old 
pianoforte in the attic of the house, and on it, but 
knowing nothing of music, he surreptitiously prac- 
tised. The description of his soul passion for sweet 
sounds, of the manner in which it was aided, and of 
his fear of discovery, is told with delicate appre- 
ciation. But one day the discovery was made. 
His incensed and ‘‘ practical ’’ father at once gave 
the severest punishment he could give, coupling it 
with banishment to his brother’s family. Not an 
atom of doubt had he that he would succeed. Of 
course he did not, having, with some shame and 
no little remorse, ultimately to undo all that he, 
in his ‘* practical ”’ wisdom, had endeavoured to do, 
Both father and son suffered from essential 
wrong-doing—how, we will not say, but it strikes 
us that the father did not suffer quite enough. 

Frog Alley, and what came out of it. By Mrs. 
ProssER. (Religious Tract Society.) We read all 
about Frog Alley some time ago, in one of the 
best of the serial publications of the Tract Society, 
and we are glad tosceitin its present attractive 
form. It is astory of poor children in what was 
once one of the worst alleys in London, told with 
that human and Christian feeling which is charac- 
teristic of all Mrs, Prosser’s tales. 

Upsand Downs. The Story of a Newspaper Boy, 
is also published by the Religious Tract Society. The 
pewspaper boy was Joe—of just the kind that we 
meet with every day—and there is a good deal of 
family likenessin such boys. Joe was taken in 
hand by a lady, eventually helped out of news- 
paper work into something better. By-and-by he 
began to detach himself from his friend, and sank 
by degrees into shameful ingratitude, folly, and 
crime, At his worst, a friendly hand came again 
to strengthen and restore him, and came effectually. 
All will know what such a history is intended to 
teach. 

The Boundary Tree and Other Stories (Religious 
Tract Society) gives with some graphic force the 
story ofa quarrel between two farmers, and of their 
ultimate reconciliation, Bound up with itis a good 
brief sketch of Thomas Edward, and some tales for 
a few minutes’ reading. ——The Story of a Geranium 
(Same publishers) illustrates a trouble in the life of,a 
young girl when she was hastily and falsely changed. 
— Bille Picture Stories is the title of a gorgeously- 
coloured series of pictures with texts which should 
delight the very young, and give many opportuni- 
ties for conversation on Biblical subjects: 

Her Benny. A Story of Street Life. By Sriias 
K. Hockina, (Frederick Warne and Co.) This 
well-told tale of a Liverpool street arab and his sister 
will touch the hearts of all who may readit. How the 
young sister died, and what various fortunes ‘‘ her 
Benny ” went through are given with much effect, 
The most original character, however, is a quaint 
old watchman, who could well detect signs of being 
amongst ‘‘ the elect” in others, but for years could 
never see them in himself, The work, with some 
good illustrations by Mr. H. Tuck, adds to Mr. 
Hocking’s reputation, and does, we think, what he 
intended that it should do. 


LITERARY ITEMS. 

The interest taken in Mr. Waddy’s book on 
‘* Liberal and Conservative Finance,” referred to in 
our last number, may be judged from the fact that 


in one week upwards of ten thousand copies were 
sold, : 


The first edition of Mr. Barnett Smith’s ‘‘ Life’ 


of Mr. Gladstone,”’ having already been exhausted, 
a second edition is now in the press, and will be 


| ready for delivery during the course of this week. 


Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will shortly publish a 
new story by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled ‘‘ The 
Greatest Heiress in England,” in three volumes. 

It is said that Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Howells 
are writing a new play for Lawrence Barrett, to be 
founded upon the story of Miles Standish. 

At Mr. Murray’s recent annual trade dinner at 
the Albion, in Aldersgate-street, there was a much 
larger attendance of buyers than during the last 
three or four years, and the orders for the forth- 
coming new books of the season were, on the whole, 
very satisfactory, as the following results will show : 


| —Of the first volume of the ‘‘ Life of Bishop Wil- 


berforce,~by the late Canon Ashwell, nearly 3,000 
copies were taken, and it was stated that the late 
author had not only completed this volume before 
his lamented. death, but laid down his scheme for 
the second volume; 800 copies of Miss Bird’s 
‘* Ride on Horseback among the Rocky Mountains ”’ 
were sold; 1,100 copies of the Dean of West- 
minster’s *‘Memoir of Edward and Catherine 
Stanley” ; 600 ‘‘ Life of Erasmus Darwin” ; 500 
of the Archbishop of York’s ‘‘ Word, Work, and 
Will”; 400 ‘‘ Life of Bishop Milman” ; 
** Whymper’s Account of his Ascent of the Matter- 
horn”; 400 of Captain Gill’s ‘‘Journey to the 
River of Golden Sand” ; 1,000 illastrated edition 
of Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns; 500 Mrs. Houston's 
‘‘Wild Life in the West of Ireland”; 250 
Mr. Villiers Stuart's ‘‘ Nile Gleanings”; 500 Dr. 
Percy's new volume on the ‘ Metallurgy of 
Silver and Gold”; 400 Dean Milman’s ‘' Hand- 
book of St. Paul's Cathedral”; 400 Dr. 
George Smith’s ‘‘ Life of Dr. Wilson, of Bombay ” ; 
1,400 Dr. Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Christian Anti- 
quities,” Vol. II. (completing the work); 900 Dr. 
Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography,” 
Vol, II. It was also a very good sign and shows 
that the revived activity was not in any way con- 
fined to the new reading-books of the season, but 
extended to the standard works in general, and 
also to educational literature, as is shown by the 
following numbers being sold :—4,200 ‘‘ The 
Speaker’s Commentary ” ; 1,800 Dr. Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary ; 1,500 ‘‘ Darwin’s Works”; 900 Sir 
Charles Lyell’s ‘‘ Student’s Elements of Geology ” ; 
1,500 Dean Stanley’s Histories; 1,700 Grote’s 
‘*History of Greece”; 900 Canon Robertson’s 
‘* History of the Christian Church”; 1,200 Dean 
Milman’s Historical Works; 9,000 Dr. Samuel 
Smiles’s Popular Biographies; 8500 Murray’s 
Student’s Manuals; 26,000 Dr. Smith's Latin 
Course ; 5,000 Dr. Smith’s Greek Course; 3,000 
Dr. Smith’s French, German, and Italian Course; 
8,000 Dr. Smith’s English Course; 9,000 Dr. Smith’s 
Smaller Series of Histories; 2200 Dr. Smith’s 
Classical Dictionaries; 8,500 Dr. Smith’s Latiu 
Dictionaries; 900 Professor Newth’s ‘‘ Natural 
Philosophy’; 5,000 Mrs. Markham’s Histories ; 
14,000 ‘‘ Little Arthur’s History of Engjand.” 


Miss Emily Faithfull’s Christmas number of the 
Victoria Magazine will contain contributions by the 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield, Hamilton Aidé, Hermann 
Merivale, E. L. Blanchard, Mrs. Leith-Adamas, 
&c. ; and Mrs, Simpson furnishes an interesting 
record of some of the good work done by her sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Nassau Senior, in connection with young 
servants. 

CuurcH CotLecrions.—The Specta/or remarks : 
—‘**A Vicar’ confides ruefully to the Z'imes that 
the ‘offertory’ at his church is full of ‘three- 
pennies,’ which are in special demand by his oon- 
gregation for the express purpose of the Sunday 
offertory. When paying a bill at his grocer’s in 
threepenny pieces the other day, the shopkeeper 
remarked, ‘These threepennies are such a con- 
venience to me, as I can now oblige so many of your 
congregation, who come to me for them on the 
Saturday.’ ““he onl. remedy, wo suspect, is to 
reatore the plate instead of the bag—open voting 
in place of the ballot— and then the vicar would 
get sixpences instead of threepennies, and shillings 
instead of sixpences. Nor would it, most likely, 
diminish in any way the cheerfulness of the givers. 
They would give more, as cheerfully as less, if there 
were but somebody likely to appreciate their libe- 


rality. Liberality, like Liberalism, is all the better 
for a little publicity.” 


A ProtracteD Casr.—The remarkable case of 
Nowell v, Williams was concluded on Thursday night, 
at a quarter to nine, after a consultation of an hour 
and a-half, Commenced last August, in the Court 
of Common Pleas, before Lord Justice Coleridge, 
the trial was continued after the interval of the 
Long Vacation. The action was brought by Dr. 
Nowell against his brother-in-law, Mr. Williams, to 
recover damages on the ground of his illegal deten- 
tion in a licensed madhouse, known as Northumber- 
land House, in the north of London, from March 
until November, 1877.‘ The defence was that the 
plaintiff was then a dangerous lunatic, and so the 
defendant had only done his duty by having him 
controlled and confined. A vast mass of evidence 
was produced, and able addresees were delivered by 
eminent counsel on either side, but after a careful 
summing-up by the judge the special jury returned 
a verdict for the defendant ; and added the follow- 
ing rider :—‘‘ The jury recommend, with refercnco 
to lunacy certificates, that each doctor be required 
to sign the certificate on a separate paper, and not, 
as at present, on the same“paper. Also we wish to 
record our opinion that the mode in which the 
certificates are given and the inquiries as to the 
certificates carried out is very reprehensible on the 


part of the medical men, and that the law requires 


alteration.” Lord Coleridge said the recommenda- 
tion should be forwarded to the proper quarter. 
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TENANT FARMERS AND THE TITHES. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


A large and influential meeting of tenant 
farmers, in the district of Wokingham, was held 
in the Town Hall on Tuesday, November 11, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The utmost 
enthusiasm and unanimity marked the proceedings, 
and the abolition of tithes was vehemently advo- 
cated by Conservatives and Liberals, by Church- 
men and Nonconformists alike. A meeting so 
remarkable and significant has never been held in 
this district. Little did the sturdy Tory farmers, 
who cheered Liberationist principles to the echo, 
imagine that every burst of applause they raised 
was a blow upon the wedge that will split the 
Establishment. The chair was taken by Captain 
Leveson Gower, a leading land proprietor in the 
neighbourhood. He stated that in bis judgment 
something ought to be done to relieve the burdens 
upon the land. It was true they had experienced 
an unusually bad season, but for four or five years 
no profit had been derived from the land. Pres- 
sure must be exerted upon the Government that 
the evils complained of might be remedied. 

Mr. Lane, a loval farmer and a Conservative, rose 
to propose the first resolution. The cause of the 
depression of the agricultural interest was not the 
badness of the late season. If they had had an 
abundant harvest, with wheat at the present price, 
they would still be in a calamitous position. He 
had no sympathy with the twaddle talked to them 
by members of Parliament. He repudiated the 
advice given them that they must be moderate ; 
that they must not go too fast ; that they must not 
expect help from legislation. Help they needed 
and must have. It was an insult for Lord Derby 
to advise them to go to America. They 
loved their country as well as he did, and did not 
want to emigrate. When one of his (Lord Derby’s) 
order was in difficulties, a good appointment was 
found him. The speaker also denounced Lord 
Burleigh’s counsels to the farmers and their wives. 
He then came to Lord Beaconsfield’s speech at 
Aylesbury, in which he spoke of the three incomes 
from the land. It was an absurd statement, and 
the Prime Minister had forgotten the three enemies 
that followed the three incomes—the poor-rate, the 
tithe, and the tax-gatherer. The county members, 
Mr. Walter and Colonel Lloyd-Lindsay, had also 
failed in their duty. They had told them that 
there was no help for them, but he would tell their 
members that if they had no other proposal than 
that to make, they had better retire from the repre- 
sentation of the county. The increase of the tithe 
in their district since the passing of the Commuta- 
tation Act had been excessive. Before the passing 
of that Act the tithes amounted to 450/.; now they 
reached the sum of 2,000/. The averages also of 
the wheat upon which the tithe was adjusted were 
unfairly computed. They were framed upon the 
best wheat and upon foreign wheat in the market, 
and took no account of the tail corn, which could 
not be sold, but was used on the farms. He con 
cluded by proposing a resolution petitioning Parlia- 
. ment to readjust the tithes and to lessen the burdens 
upon the land. 

The Rector of Wokingham, the Rev. E. Sturges, 
then rose, and said that this was not. a question 
between the clergy and the laity, but a matter of 
justice. The tithes were not a tax, but a rent- 
charge, settled by the law onthe land. Out of the 
_ tithes of the parish he received the paltry sum of 

401 =f they called in Imperial aid they must 
submit to Imperial supervision. 

Mr. Baker, referring to the last speaker, said it 
was true the question was one of right, but they 
were there to ask, What was right? Was it right 
that vast sums of money should be acquired upon 
false pretences and applied to purposes never con- 
templated by the founders of tithes? Was it just 
that such an iniquitous impost should be levied 
upon a Christian nation? Tithes were created 
under the Jewish economy, for the maintenance of 
the gorgeous ritual and costly sacrifices of the 
Jewish faith. Vihat had the Christian system 
in common with that? Did Peter impose 
tithes to get a carriage to ride in? Did 


Andrew levy tithes to be clad in purple? He 
never heard that John in Patmos lived in a palace. 
Religion must be sustained by the free offerings of 
its adherents. Tithes were originally levied for 
four purposes—for the clergy, for the services of 
the church, for the poor, and for the maiutenance 
of the incumbent. ‘To which of these were the 
tithes of Wokingham devoted? If they wanted a 
new tower for the church they had to resort to 
voluntary subscriptions ; if they relieved the poor 
the cost came, not from the tithes, but from the 
poor-rates. Henry VIII. dissolved the monas- 
teries and religious houses, and gave the tithes 
partly to the clergy and partly to lay appropriators, 


-speak out for themselves. 


who used them for their own purposes. The pre- 
sent system was one which raised money under 
false pretences ; it would be no loss to the Church 
to cut herself free from such a method of endow- 
ment. The rector had said the tithe was a rent. 
How was it then that when other rents were declin- 
ing that had increased? He knew a farm of sixty 
acres on which the tithe swallowed up the whole 
produce, Instead of being a tenth there were cases 
in which the exactive amounted to ten times more. 
He supported the resolution. 


Mr. Wingfield, a Nonconformist farmer of Hurst, 
described his experience of the tithe and the odious 
cruelty of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in their 
method of collecting it. The tithe in his parish 
was 80 heavy that some time ago the farmers got up 
a petition to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
begging them to lessen it. Their only reply was 
that it was a matter of law, and that its payment 
must be enforced. He then wrote to them himself 
= them on account of the bad seasons to give 
hima longer credit for the balance due. Their answer 
was a threat that if the tithe was not promptly 
paid they would avail themselves of the ren. 


| of the law. They then wrote to his landlord an 


complained of his tenant’saction. They threatened 
to distrain his goods; and all this when after 
having for their own convenience put off the collec- 
tion for two years, and where the balance was only 
15/., he having previously paid them during the year 
no less than 70/. He knew a good farm which was 
empty. An intelligent farmer, whom he knew, 
applied for it, but the tithe amounted to half as 
muvh as the rent, to 103. an acre. He declined to 
take it, and the farm was still vacant. The powers 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners were such that, if 
the tenant did not pay, they could compel the Jand- 
lord to do so; they could take anything and every- 
thing found upon the land, excepting what was in 
actual use ; they could even sell the land itself to 
recover the tithe-rent charge. They were, in fact, 
the frst proprietors of the soil. What was the 
remedy for this grievance? The farmers must 
They must tell their 
members to set their faces against the tithe. They 
must invoke the aid of Parliament. Parliament 
had imposed burdens, and had the power to remove 
them. And legislation could rectify this matter, 
and free them from the intolerable yoke that galled 
them. 


Mr. Wheble, of Balonuske Park, then addressed 
the meeting. The Commutation Act had operated 
most unjustly and injuriously. It had imposed 
tithes on land previously free from tithe. Pro- 

erty might dndlion in value, tithe had increased. 
in his own family the tithe had been so much 
augmented that the property went back one half in 
value, and had been sold as an unprofitable holding. 
Their only remedy was in the repeal of the Com- 
mutation Act. 


Other speakers showed the injustice of the inci- 
dence upon the land. Manufacturers paid no tithe 
on their factories; the land that should be unen- 
cumbered alone was embarrassed by this odious 
method of maintaining the revenues of the Church. 
Legislation was an imperative necessity. Unani- 
mous resolutions were passed for a memorial to the 
Government to amend the Commutation Acts ; 
for the formation of a local committee to protect the 
farmers’ interests ; and for union with the Farmers’ 
Alliance. So closed what the chairman described 
as the most remarkable meeting ever held in 
Wokingham: 


At the risk of a little repetition, we give the con- 
clusion of this important meeting as reported in the 
Reading Observer :— 


‘*Mr. Wheble, who was received with applause, 
said that the tithes of Wokingham were originally 
something like 550/. a year, but in 1836, when the 
Tithe Commutation Act was passed, the tithes rose 
to 1.500/, and the ‘high tithe’ brought it up to 
1,680/. The present averages were about 25 per 
cent. higher than they ought to be. If they took it 
at 24 per cent. (12 above and 12 below), instead of 
their paying 1,680/. it ought to be 1,340/, There- 
fore the tithe owner received 590/. more than he 
had before the tithe commutation. He wanted to 
instil into their minds that it was the Commutation 
Act which had increased the tithe so largely. 
(Hear, hear.) If the averages were 24 per cent. 
above the proper value, and reached 2s, 8d., it was 
ls. 8d, above the one shilling that was supposed to 


have been the proper tithe before the Commutation 


Act. For the property his father had in Wiltshire 
he had to pay 130/. tithe, whereas before the Com- 
mutation Act his father only paid 50/. It was 
first assessed at 140/., but they appealed and got 
10/. off, bringing it to 1301. The old wheat of last 
year was now fetching 70s. and 803., and the return 
of this wheat would effect the averages of this year 
very much when nothing but new wheat was in the 
market, (Hear, hear) He believed that some new 
wheat had been sold this year at 303, per quarter— 
a great deal, he was sure, had been sold at 323.— 
(Hear, hear)—and he quite agreed with Mr, Lane 
that if they had had a bountiful harvest wheat 
would have been sold at 303. per quarter. Hethought 
that one of the remedies to be suggested for the 
present position of agriculture was an amendment 
of the Commutation Act—(Hear, hear)—and he 
proposed a resolution to that effect.” 

Mr. Bray, of Binfield, seconded the resolution. 

Mr, Dunning suggested that a petition for the 
amendment of the Tithe Commutation Act should 
be presented to the House of Commons next session. 


If the farmers waited for the result of the Royal | 


Commission, half of them would have been shut up. 


ee 


(Hear, hear,) They wanted some redress or some 
foundation to work upon. (Applause.) 


Dr. Barford said they had a member of Parlia. 
ment present, and he would ask Mr. Palmer to 
give them his opinion as to petitioning Parliament. 


Mr. Palmer, M.P., who was loudly called for, said 
it'was rather unreasonable that he should be expected 
to have a very profound knowledge of the work in 
Parliament or the best mode of their proceeding, 
after having been in the House but one session and 
a few weeks of another. He came to that meeting 
to learn and not to speak, and it was a question on 
which he was but little informed, but he had heard 
that afternoon some statements which were ex- 
tremely interesting. If it was a fact that the tithe 
in the district of Wokingham before the Commu. 
tation Act-was 300/., and was now 2,000/, he 
thought that was sufficient grounds of itself for 
inquiry into the operations of the Act. (Hear, 
hear.) He, therefore, with that fact before him, 
had not the least hesitation in supporting a reso- 
lution to inquire into the working of the Act. 
His interests, although he lived in Reading, were 
very strong with the farmers. His uncles were 
considerable farmers in another county, and 
he remembered perfectly well that they were great 
advocates for the Commutation Act, and he had 
heard them speak of it as a great benefit and a great 
blessing. He did not know what was the increase 
in the tithe at the parish where his friends lived 
after the passing of the Commutation Act, but he 
should have much interest in making inquiries. 
They had now a Royal Commission appointed, but 
he had no idea what the result of that commission 
might be. He knew this, however, that when the 
discussion was going on in the House of Commons 
that one side of the House had different expecta. 
tions of the result of the commission to that expected 
by its promoters. He might also tell them that 
whatever they thought fit to bring before the com- 
mission would be brought fairly and fully before and 
considered by the House of Commons, but he 
thouzht it would be several years before the Blue- 
book was presented. (Laughter) There was one 
point which he thought the farmers and all inte- 
rested had a right to somewhat further correction. 
He supposed it was known that the Reading market 
might be taken as the highest priced market in 
Berkshire, and he would state a fact which had 
been told him and which he had reason to believe 
was true, that in Reading market the returns were 
made, if not entirely, mainly by millers, who 
bought the best qualities, and that the dealers and 
others made no return whatever. (Avoice: ‘‘ It 
ought nut to be so.”) So that in the country 
they got an unfair return, because no return 
was made of the lower qualities and lower 
priced sales which were made _ throughout 
the country. This was one of the things 
which ought, he thought, to be brought fairly by 
some means or other before Parliament. (Hear, 
hear.) From what he had been told by a well- 
known agricultural member of the House of 
Commons he thought he was justified in stating that 
a similar result to that of Berkshire was to be 
found upon inquiring in other counties throughout 
the country. e was told the other day that the 
arravgement of taking the returns at one market 
in the country produced materially the same results 
that they would were returns made im every town 
throughout the country, and also in every market 
throughout England. They might have their own 
opinion, but his convictions were that returns as at 

resent made were unfair. (Hear, hear) Thenhe 

ad heard that the land in the district of Woking- 
ham in 1836 was really worth a very small sum of 
money per acre. Since that time, however, the 
price of Jand had gone up very much, and people 
who bought land since then, as he had done, were 
well aware that they bought it subject to this law of 
tithe. He had bought land subject to this law, and 
therefore he thought that in considering the question 
they must remember that they did not buy land 
without a knowledge of the tithe. | 

Mr. Wheble: My father bought his land sub-. 
ject to 50/. tithe, but since the Commutation Act 
it has been raised to 130/. The grievance lies with 
those who purcbased land before the Commutation 
Act. 

Mr. Palmer: That is a question for the review of 
the Commutation Act, for which I should be pre- 
pared to vote. (Applause.) : 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, 
and carried with acclamation. 

Dr. Barford then preposed that a committec 
should be appointed to prepare a petition to Parlia- 


| ment for the readjustment of the tithes and to take 


any other steps they might deem advisable; and 
that the original committee be reappointed, Captain 
Gower being asked to beconie chairman in the plaice 
of himself (Dr. Barford). 

This resolution was also carricd unanimously. 

Dr. Barford thén proposed a vote of thanks to 
Captain Gower for presiding, and to Mr, H. Lane 
for acting as secretary and doing so much to call 
the present meeting. (Applausc.) 

The Chairman said he was sorry to say that 
the farmers had been charged with extravagance. 
He was sure there was no wore hard-werking, 
honest set of men than the farmers of that neigh- 
bourhood, and it was a matter of deep regret to 
the gentlemen in the neighbourhood that after 
so many years of self-denial and hardship they 
should be reduced to such straits that 16 
was impossible for them to go ou much longer. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Lane having acknowledged the compliment, 
the meeting terminated, 
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THE REPORT ON THE SALE OF LIVINGS 
IN THE CHURCH. 


The report of the Royal Commission on the sale 
of livings in the Established Church is dealt with 
in the Manchester Kxgminer by a writer who, under 
the well-known si re of ‘Promotion by Merit,” 
has made the subject his own. As to the personnel 
of the commission he says :— | 


The Royal Commission has been a royal farce. To 
begin with, the composition of the commission was an 
insult to more than a half of the people of our country, 
for though the question is one for the ratepayers to 
decide, one-half of the ratepayers was unrepresented 
on the commission. No Dissenter, whether Protestant 
or Catholic, was put on the commission, and yet the 
Church is called a National Church and we are all 
members of it, and govern and control it. Besides, 
Dissenters buy and seil livings in the Church, and even 
in their capacity as ordinary dealers they should in 
fairness have had representatives on the commission ; 
and then again most intelligent Churchmen admit that 
the prominence which has been given to this question 
is mainly due to the action of Dissenters. Only the 
other day that pugoacious Churchman the Bishop of 
Peterborough thanked Mr. John Bright, M.P., for 
calling public attention at the Pomona Gardens to the 

urchase system in the Churcb, And yet those who 

ave chiefly stirred up this question have been entirely 
ignored, for the commission consisted of dukes, and 
lords, and judges, and barristers, and parsons; the 
laity of the Church was practically ignored, and it 
was left for officials of the Church to report on the 
questiox. 


Five years ago the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords decided by a majority of one vote not to 
stop the sale of next presentations. Now the 
Royal Commission has by 10 to 2 recommended 
that such sales should be prohibited. 


The Ear! of Devon, who is a large operator in livings, 
together with Lord Justice James, dissent from the 
other ten commissioners, and state that they quite 
approve of such sales. The great point, then, which 
has been arrived at by 10 to 2 is that the sale of next 
presentations is to be abolished, but the sale of advow 
sons is to be continued almost as before, sanctioned 
and countenancec—shall we say approved and con- 
secrated !—by the unarimous verdict of the representa- 
tives of every section of the Church of England, And 
what do you think is the chief reason for allowing the 
sale of advowsons—the wholesale trade? It is because 
‘a large amount of property has been invested” in 
advowsons. Was it twenty millions that was in‘ ested 
in the slave trade in our West Indies? The aivowsons 
of the Church are worth seventeen end a-ba'f willions, 
and on that account their sale is €@ proceed almost as 
usual, but, as the Saturday Review says, iu an article 
which is almost brutal in its tone towards a spiritual 
body, the trade heuceforward is to be “ regulated.” 
With, perbaps, more than its usual impudence, tbe 
Review congratulates the Church that now this question 
is being dealt with by “‘ cool and moderate men,” and 
that it has been taken out of the hands of “ violent 
and unjust declaimers such as Mr. Bright.” Will our 
bishop have the pluck now, after such an authoritative, 
if calious, declaration by the Royal Commissioners, ever 
_— to suggest that a body of religious people like the 

esleyans, with a pure ecclesiastical government, 
should join the Church of Enyland, when he knows 
that every man among the Wesleyans abhors and 
detests the purchase of livings, and more or less despises 
those who deal in them? ‘The Bishop of Manchester is 
both courageous and audacious, but with a report 
from his Church almost advocating the sale of advow- 
sons, he will for the future pause before he asks out- 
siders to join in admiring such a system. 


The writer proceeds to show by local illustrations 
the moral distinction between the two different 
modes of selling :— ~~ 


The livings of Stockport and Didsbury have some- 
times been sold for one life and sometimes in the lump 
—out and out. The one way henceforth is to be con- 
sidered moral and legal, and the other immoral and 
illegal. The livings of Wilmslow, Ashton on-Mersey, 
and Cheadle were bought by the ladies who reside at 
the respective rectories for the tr who preach 
in these places on Sunday, but if this report had been 
the law of the land two of those“Igdies could not have 
bought Cheadle and Wilmslow, because they bought 


only for one life, whereas the third lady’s purchase of 
aean at would have had all the blessings of 
the\Church showered on it because she tovght the 


advowson, or perpetual right to present. The Bishop 
of Manchester says the sale of livings is ‘‘ a scandal, an 
evil, and a breach of a high and holy trust,” but for the 
future he will have to instruct his hearers that it is only 
the retail sale of livings that deserves to be spoken of 
in such terms, | 

His lordship will for the future have to approve of 
the sale of the livings of Stockport, of Ashton, of Sand- 
bach, of Didsbury, and of Taxal, because they are sold 
in the gross, but he will have to say that the sale of 
Cheadle, of Wilmslow, of Prestbury, of Astbury, and of 
Sacred Trinity, Salford, are improper and corrupt, 
because they are generally sold re'ail, This, then, is 
the principal outcome of fourteen months of delibera- 
tion and inquiry into the system of ‘‘ purchase” in the 
Church of England—a system of which Mr. Bright said 
the other day at Pomona that “‘ anything more harmful 
and more discredi'able to a religious organisation it is 
scarcely possible tu conceive of.’ 

Public auctivns are to be abolished because they 
tend to what they call ‘‘ public scandal,” so for the 
future the sales are to be conducted on the sly. 
This in a Church which says of itself that it has a 
high and a holy mission! Then again the bishops 
are to be at liberty to refuse to institute a parson 
who is over seventy years of age, and it 1s also 
suggested that Roman Catholics should be allowed 
to present to livings as if they were ordinary 
Dissenters. 

This clause passed by nine to three, but it is not very 
probable that the Orange feeling of the country will allow 
it to become law. One of the commissioners, the Kev, 
George Venables, isevidently very much aghast at the 
dea, for he says that ifthe present law against Roman 
_ Catholics were to be repealed there would be nothing 


to prevent a large section of the Church of England 
** being bought up by the Roman Propaganda.” That 
is quite true, but so long as the Church is a National 
Church, so long as a Jew like Baron Rothschild, and a 
Hindoo like Mabarajah Dhuleep Singh present to livings, 
it is not very logical that Roman Catholics should be 
debarred from the same privilege, and therefore com- 
pelled always to sell them. 


LIBERATION MEETINGS, 
SCOTLAND. 

We last week omitted to mention that during 
Mr. Carvell Williams’ recent visit to Edinburgh he 
attended a private meeting of the leading friends of 
the Liberation Society in Edinburgh, held for the 
purpose of reorganising the society’s local com- 
mittee. Mr. Dick Peddie presided, and after Mr. 
Williams had delivered an address on the present 
position of the society in Scotland, steps were 
taken for the formation of a new committee ; 
which was instructed to take steps to secure, if 
possible, the choice uf two disestablishment candi- 
dates for the city at the election. The Scottish 
Council has admirable offices at 34, St. Andrew- 
square, one of the very best positions in the city, 
and by addressing Mr. James Tait, the secretary, 
Scottish disestablishers can obtain publications for 
distribution and other assistance. The report of 
the proceedings at the Glasgow Conference has 
been reprinted and widely circulated throughout 
Scotland. | 

Last night an important conference, under the 
auspices of the Scottish Disestablishment Associa- 
tion, which is mainly supported by members of the 
Free Church, was held in the Waterloo Hotel, 
Edinburgh, to consider the present position of the 
Church and State question in Scotland. The 
Rev. Principal Cairns occupied the chair. There 
was a large attendance. The following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted : — ‘‘ That 
any attempt to solve the Church and State 
question in Scotland otherwise than by dis- 
establishment is hopeless and has now been 
practically abandoned.” ‘'That the question in 
Scotland is one of practical politics, and that the 
leaders of the Liberal party have done well to 
acknowledge it as an existing question, at present 
awaiting the decision of the Scottish people.” 
‘*That the question of Church and State in Scot- 
land is one on which Scottish candidates at the 
coming election ought to be made fully to state 
their position for the careful scrutiny of electors.” 
Among those who took part in the proceedings were 
the Rev. Principal Rainy, Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr. 
Adam, Glasgow, Dr. Carment, and Mr. Taylor 
Innes, advocate. 


- MR. KEARLEY IN DERBYSHIRE. 


Last week Mr. Kearley delivered a series of 
lectures in Derbyshire, the audiences, in moat cases, 
being remarkably good and very enthusiastic. 

Cray Cross.—The first lecture was given on 
Monday evening in the Market Hall of this rough 
but very hearty colliery town. The subject was 
‘*The National Aspects of the Disestablishment 
Question.” Mr. J. H. Hirst, of the local School 
Board, presided, and there was a very large 
attendance, many of the audience coming, as is 
their wont, pipe in mouth, and pouring out 
volumes of smoke until the chairman rose to com- 
mence the proceedings. The Sheffield Independent 
says the lecture was an able argument in favour of 
disestablishment, and was frequently applauded. 
At its close there was a wild speech from a Tich- 
bornite Irishman, and then the Rev. Jabez Bell, 
Primitive Methodist, moved the following propo- 
sition :—‘‘ That in the opinion of this meeting the 
Church Establishment is unjust in principle, 
injurious to the cause of religion, and a hindrance 
to the social and political progress of the country, 
and that it ought, therefore, no longer to be main- 
tained.” This was seconded by Mr. William Wieer, 
and carried unanimously. A vote of thanks to the 


-lecturer and chairman concluded the meeting. 


ALFRETON. —The second lecture was given in this 
stronghold of Toryism in the Jarge room of the 
Angel Inn, the Town Hall having | poten oy) been 
refused. There was a crowded and eagerly atten- 
tive audience, Mr. Hutchinson, of Ripley, presiding. 
‘' Disestablishment : an Explanation and an Argu- 
ment,” was Mr. Kearley’s subject, and the lecture 
was in large part an appeal to Churchmen them- 
selves. The local (Tory) journal says: ‘‘ The lecture 
in itself was a very able ex parte statement of the 
case against the Establishment, and although all 
the points against the Church organisation and its 
union with, and control by, the State were made so 
as to be most telling and effective, yet the lecturer 
carefully avoided using coarse or bitter invective.” 
Mr. Kearley spoke for nearly an hour and a-half, 
aud sat down amid loud and continuous cheering. 
The meeting was then addressed by Mr. Helm, the 
local Church Defence lecturer, Mr. W. Rowbottom, 
the editor of the local paper, and Mr. E. Bone, a 
solicitor. Mr. Kearley replied at length. Then 
Mr, Poyer moved, and Mr. A Meakin seconded, a 
resolution in favour of disestablishment. To this 
an amendment was moved, but on being put to the 
meeting, less than a dozen hands were held up for 


it, and the resolution was carried with great enthu- 
siasm. Votes of thanks concluded the proceedings, 
and the chairman expressed his great pleasure at 
the conduct of the meeting, which he considered 
was a credit to Alfreton, and he was very proud of 
presiding on the occasion. 

SomMERCOTES.—On Wednesday evening the lecture 
was in the Free Methodist chapel of this colliery 
village, and although another lecturer from London 
was addressing an audience close at hand, there was 
a very good’ attendance. Mr. W. Poyzer took the 
chair, and the proceedings were opened with sing- 
ing and prayer. Mr. Kearley took for his subject 
“The Church and the Nation,” dealing with the 
broader and more general aspects of the disesta- 
blishment question. It was a first lecture on the 
subject in the village, and was very heartily 
received. At its close there was an earnest discus- 
sion with some of the speakers of the previous 
evening, which was greatly relished by the audi- 
ence, and then a resolution in favour of disestablish- 
ment and an amendment. The former was carried 
by a large majority, and cordial votes of thanks 
closing the proceedings. 

Mattock Bripazk —Mr. Kearley was in the 
British Schoolroom here on Thuraday night, but no 
sufficient notice had been given of the meeting, and 
the audience was small. The Rev. J. R. Clarkson, 
B.A., presided, and opened the proceedings with a 
brief but able speech, dealing with tbe religious 
objections to Church establishments, The lecture 
was well received, and cordial thanks given. 

HoLLoway (MATLOCK).—Mr. Kearley concluded 
his week’s work with a lecture in the Free Metho- 
dist Church here on ‘* The Case for Disestablish- 
ment,” There was a fairly good audience, and the 
Rev. J. 8S. Rendell opened the proceedings with a 
vigorous speech from the chair. The lecture was 
attentively heard, and at its close a cordial vote of 


thanks, proposed by Mr, Wildgoose, was carried 
by acclamation. : 


OTHER MEETINGS. 


Nortu Sxreitps.—The Shields Daily News and 
other local journals report a lecture by the Rev. 
Charles Williams, of Accrington, on Monday, the 
10th, in the Albion Assembly Rooms, North 
Shields, the subject being ‘‘ Why Churchmen should 
consent to Disestablishment and Disendowment,” 
Mr. J. R. Procter occupied the chair, and among 
those present were the Rev. A. Norris, the Rev. 
W. Webb, Councillor Stephenson, Messrs. H. B. 8. 
Thompson (Newcastle), Re. Dewar, Jos. Hall, M. 
Atkinson, J. Rennison. The chairman said he 
firmly believed that disestablishment and disendow- 
ment would be the greatest blessing to the Church 
of England itself. (Hear, hear,) He knew his 
Church friends disputed this. He believed that if 
the Church of England were disestablished they 
should no longer Sone of those violent disagree- 
ments among themselves, They would either 
agree together, or they would at once separate, 
and each body would then work harmoniously, 
not for the State, but for the benefit of the whole 
community. He was quite persuaded that if the 
people saw they were working for the advance- 
ment of Christianity they would look very diffe- 
rently on the Church than they did now look upon 
it as simply a State engine. The system of dis- 
establishment had worked well in Jreland, and the 
Church, from the accounts received, was doing a 
good work there, and getting hold of people who 
never attended to its instructions before. (Hear, 
hear.) He then introduced the Rev. Charles 
Williams, who was received with applause, and 
lectured with great acceptance. The Rev. Mr, 
Webb, the Rev. A. Norris, and Mr. Councillor 
Stephenson spoke in respect to the vote of thanks, 

OLSINGHAM.—The Auckland Chronicle and the 
Northern Echo report a lecture by Mr. Williams in 
the Town Hall on Tuesday. There was a large 
audience. The lecture was in answer to an address 
recently delivered by Mr. Byron Reed in the same 
place on ‘‘Church Defence.” Alderman Green, of 
Shields, occitpied the chair, and with him upon 
the platform were several clergymen of the neigh- 
bourhood. The Chairman said the meeting had 
been called for the purpose of hearing a lecture 
from the Rev. Charles Williams in ‘tet Oe one 
delivered in that place by Mr. B. Reed. Mr. Reed 
was the agent of the Church Defence Association ; 
Mr. Williams the representative of the Liberation 
Society. (Applause.) And it was well that they 
should have both sides of the controversy placed 
before them, so that they might come toa right con- 
clusion when the matter has so ripened as to press 
itself ugon the attention of the Legislature of this 
country. (Hear, hear.) The Rev. C, Williams, 
who was received with applause, said his business 
there that night was to reply to a lecture delivered 
in that room. by Mr. Reed in defence of what ho 
called ‘‘Our National Church.” For convenience, 
sake, he would take the subject as started hy Mr. 
Reed, who claimed for the Church of England that 
she was ancient, national, and established, and if 
they remembered his lecture he arranged what 
facts and arguments he submitted to them under 
threc heads. Under these were discussed tho 
antiquity of the Church, St. Augustine's con- 
nection with the British Church, Church endow: 
ments, &c. ‘The lecture was illustrated with facts 
set forth in the most effective manner. It is 
reported at full length in the Auckland Chronicle, 
The following is the conclusion :— 

Now be had gone through as bricfly and as plainly 
and as clearly as he could those chief points in Mr, 
Reed’s lecture, All the rest of his lecture might be 
considered as simply so much expansion and further 


illustration of his position and argumont, and in con- 
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clusion he wished to submit to that audience that they 
(the Liberationists) made no attack whatever on the 
Church of Eogland asachureh. He knew it was very 
difficult for men to make a distinction, but still the dis- 
tinction should be made clear. The Church was not 
necessarily a State Church. For instance, there was a 
time when that very Church of England was trans- 
‘anv grea to the continent of America, and to-day they 
ad an Established Episcopal Church in the American 
ublic and in the Canadian Dominion. Now, the Libe- 
rationists thought that the Episcopal Church in England 
should be in precisely the same position as the 
Episcopal American Church —that was to say, 
should be free, should be self-governing and self- 
supporting. (Loud applause.) It was one thing to 
have a church like that, and another thing to have that 
church connected with the Stats, and all they (the 
Liberationists) objected to was the connection with the 
State. No remark would ever be heard from a L’‘bera- 
tion platform against the Church asa church ; they bear 
her no ill-will, Mr. Reed—in what the speaker supposed 
was his peroration, because it came at the end of his 
lecture as reported—eaid ho was ready to defend the 
Church of England to the last drop of his blood. 
(Laughter.) He wondered what he meant. Did he 
think that the Liberatiouists intended some day to mar. 
shal their forces, to shoulder their rifles, and to proceed 
to the several churches, and especially to Church 
Defence Institution Buildings—(laughter)—in order to 
make an attack? Did he imagine that they proposed. 
by any physical force to accomplish their object? Why 
any need to {talk about defending the Established 
Church to the last drop of his blood except he intends 
to make civil war rather than see the Church disesta- 
blished ? Well, it was all very well for men to talk 
like that, but when the time comes it will be discovered, 
as it was in Ireland, that disestablishment could be 
accomplished in a very peaceful way—(Hear, hear)— 
that disestablishment could be accomplished without 
any need for threats, without any fear for personal 
injury, and Mr. Reed's blood, if shed at all, would be 
shed in some other cause and for some other object 
than the defence of the Church of England. He would 
tell them what he imagined Churchmen should be pre- 
pared to do, and it was this—to cease their reliance 
upon the State, and to trust in one greater than earthly 
sovereigns, and mightier eren than Victoria, Queen 
and Empress. He would tell them what he wished 
Churchmen would do, and what it was time they 
learned to do—to abandon confidence in Acts of Par- 
liament and tv place their confidence in the Divine 
Word—(Hear, hear)—and if they (the Liberationists) 
could only persuade Churchmen to do that, his 
conviction was\.that very soon, instead of talking 
about defending the Church to the last drop of their 
blood, they would talk about mivistering in the service 
of their church to their last breath, which would be aan 
infinitely better thing to talk about—(loud applause)— 
and egy ts this would be a country without a State 
Church, but with many Christian churches in it. 
(Hear.) It would be a congtry in which every church 
would be free. When that day dawns, should Mr. Reed 
live to see it—and he (the lectyrer) hoped he would— 
(applause)—he would be more thankful for disestablish- 
ment than the lecturer, although he (the lecturer) 
believed the benefits to this nation would be manifold. 
The chief advantages of disestablishment would accrue 
to the Episcopal Church, for she would become purged 
of many an evil, would become what now she professed 
to be—arnd, he believed, songht to be—a Christian 
Church ; and would command more sympathy, more 
support, than she had done at any-previous period of 
her history, and that was the worst that he or the 
Liberationists wished to the Church of England. (Loud 
and continued applause.) 


Votes of thanks to the lecturer and chairman 
brought the meeting to a close, 


STILTON, Hunts.—The temperance hall was well 
filled on Monnay evening, Nov. 10, to hear a lecture 
from the Rev. J. H. Lummis on ‘“‘ Disestablish- 
ment.” The lecture was exceedingly well received. 
Referring to the coming election he maintained 
that the disestablishment programme would be a 
source of strength to any Liberal candidate in his 
district—and that there was no rallying cry equal 
to the cry of 68—that of religious equality, Mr. 
' Wood presided. There was (as usual) no oppo- 
sition. 

CLaAPTON.—On Wednesday last Mr. Carvell 
Williams delivered his lecture on ‘‘The Pilgrim 
Fathers and their Children” in the large school- 
room belonging to Clapton Park Congregational 
Chapel. There was a very large and highly re- 
spectable audience, and the lecture was listened to 
the deepest interest. At the close the Rev. 8, Heb- 
ditch, who presided, expressed his great satisfaction 
that such a lecture should have been given before 
such an audience, Professor McAll proposed, and 
the Rev. G. Wilkins seconded, a vote of thanks to 
—_ Williams for his powerful and highly instructive 

ecture, 


& 


MR. DALE’S LECTURES ON NONCON. 
FORMITY. 


Mr. R. W. Dale, M.A., of Birmingham, is 


delivering a series of lectures on ‘‘The Rise of 
Evangelical. Nonconformity ” in the Corn Exchange, 
Reading. Tho first was given on the 4th inst. to 
a full audience, and was fully reported in the local 
papers, but as tho lectures will probably be 
delivered elsewhere, we have refrained from the 
temptation to avail oureelves of theee reports, On 
this occasion the chair was occupied by Mr. E. 
West, a member of the Society of Friends, who 
made an excellent speech, in the course of which 
he said that Protestant Nonconformity was a 
factor which must be taken into account by any 
man who would either form a correct estimate of 
our national character, or who would understand by 
what means Englishmen had attained to that mea- 
sure of civil and religious liberty they now enjoyed. 
(Hear, hear.) No more than justice was done 
them when, in the discussion on the reactionary 
clauses of Lord Sandon’s Elementary Education 


Bill, Lord Hartington reminded hon. gentle- 
men on both sides of the House, equally 
attached as they were to the British Constitution, 
of their obligations to the Nonconformists. And yet, 
the history of England, with the magnificent 
continuation in the annals of the United States, 
was like some of those volumes in great libraries, 
that would be of priceless value were they not im- 
perfect ; some leaves were wanting, others were 
soiled. In England’s story, as it had been com- 
monly told, not a few of the grandest passages were 
altogether wanting, and on the memories of 
Christian men and patriots, ‘‘of whom the world 
was not worthy,” such stains as sectary, hypocrite, 
enthusiast, fanatic had been poured ; their principles 
and lives} had been misrepresented, and base 
motives had been assigned for their noblest deeds. 
Mr. Dale, in hearty sympathy with the great and 
ood of the past as he was with the lovers of freedom 
in the present, would restore some of those missing 
leaves, and would remove some of the foul stains 
wherewith bigotry and prejudice had blarred and 
blotted the pages of history. As John Milton had 


well put it, ‘‘ There is a resurrection of some men’s’ 


reputations as there shall be of their bodies.” 
(Loud applause.) 

Mr. Dale said the story he had undertaken to 
tell hed an interest not only for Evangelical Non- 
conformists, by whom that series of lectures had 
been projected, but for all Englishmen—for Evan- 
gelical Nonconformity had been a potent force in 
the national life during more than three cen- 
turies. It had exerted at more than one 
great crisis of our history a decisive influ- 
ence on the fortunes of the State, and it 
had been the occasion at least of developing 
some of those vigorous and heroic qualities of the 
English character which were the common inheri- 
tance and glory of all political and theological 
parties, and which were the true root of our national 
greatness. It had had its soldiers and its martyrs, 
its statesmen and its theologians, its scholars and 
its saints. It had inspired poor and illiterate men 
and women with a courage, constancy, zeal, and 
self-sacrifice deserving of the reverential homage 
even to those who thought the heroism of suffering 
wasted. (Applause.) History reminded Noncon: 
formists by what slow degrees the most eminent of 
their ecclesiastical institutions came to their com: 

lete signiticance, and it enforced upon them the 
uty of keeping their own minds open to whatever 
light might reach them, from whatever quarter. 
(Applause.) The singular and surprising errors, 
flagrantly inconsistent with their own principles, of 
many of the earliest Nonconformists should teach 
those who understood those principles most per- 
fectly to cherish feelings of humility and self- 
distrust, remembering the great words of one of 
their spiritual ancestors—‘‘The Lord hath yet 
more light and truth to break forth from His Holy 
Word.” History seemed to him, indeed, to be the 
most effective teacher of charity. (Hear, hear.) 
History was full both of menace and encourage- 
ment for them, revealing tke secret of their 
strength and the sources of their peril, 
Mr. Dale proceeded to state that the real 
historical origin of English Nonconformity was 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and after giving a power- 
ful analysis of the character of this great Queen, 
and speaking of the enthusiastic loyalty of the 
early Puritans to the throne, he explained the 
reasons for which she resisted the spread of the 
Reformation, and said her policy succeeded in the 
way that she desired. She saved the nation, and 
it was a great matter, from the horrors of a religious 
civil war. Mr. Dale went on to show how in suc- 
cessive generations Nonconformists maintained a 
constant struggle with the Church and the Crown, 
and towards the conclusion of his address he said 
that though grey hairs were appearing on his head 
he had not Fost, he trusted he should never lose, 
the conviction of his ardent youth—that an em- 
phatic resolution to stand by their highest convic- 
tions at all hazards, a deeply-rooted faith that no 
compromise with error could ever be necessary to 
defend the truth, a vehement and, if they pleased 
to call it so, an unreasonable abhorrence of super- 
stition and idolatry, a passionate hatred of priestly 
pretensions and priestly tyranny, were more neces- 
sary to the life of nations and of churches than the 
most subtle sagacity, and were more acceptable to 
God. (Applaase.) 

The second lecture was given in the same place 
on the llth inst,, and on this occasion the chair was 
occupied by Mr, G. Gilligan, a Wesleyan Metho- 
dist, who said that he did not occupy a represen- 
tative nosition, but took occasion to refer to the 

roposals for comprehension in the Anglican 

Jhurch. He said that tho Wesleyan communion, 
taking the whole world over, outnumbered the 
Anglican ; and was the smaller body to absorb the 
larger one? If they were to be comprehended, 
were they to join the High Church and adopt sacer- 
dotalism, or the Low Church, only to be involved 
in the controversy between Calvinism and Armi- 
nianism, or the Broad Church, and find themselves 
landed ip no faith at all? He believed that the 
strong sense of the English people would keep in 
check priestly pretensions; but there was a large 
party within the Church who were resolved upon 
once more asserting them. He was, therefore, 
thankful to Mr. Dale for delivering a course of 
lectures throwing so much light upon the history of 
those pretensions. 

Mr. Dale’s main topic on this occasion was the 
attempt of the more moderate Puritans to carry out 
their principles within the Establishment. He 
described the gradual growth of Puritanism in the 
English Church under the auspices of Queen 


ee 
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Elizabeth’s advisers, who dreaded the still formid. 
able power of the Romish Church in England, until 
in 1571 Parliament passed an Act giving to those 
who had received Presbyterian orders the same 
standing as that occupied by those who had been 
episcopally ordained. Subsequently the growth of 
Puritanism led to more simplicity of worship, and 
to meetings for ‘‘ prophesying,” as they were called, 
at which the relative merits of Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism were keenly discussed. Arch- 
bishop Parker, at the instigation of the Queen, at 
last endeavoured to suppress these meetings. The 
bishops were greatly disquieted, and then ensued 
the memorable controversy between the Puritan 
Cartwright and the Anglican Whitgift—the latter of 
whom deprived the former of his position as Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. In 
1572 there was a conference at Wandsworth, with a 
virtual object of unitingthose within the Church 
who held Presbyterian views. Whitgift was the trne 
representative of the Elizabethan Church. Cart- 
wright, whilst maintaining that the power of the 
civil magistrate was limited by the Divine law, also 


rheld that if a minister made any regulations con- 


trary to the Word of God, they ought to be for- 
bidden by the prince. This made the Queen the 
judge whether the Church Assembly was right or 
not. The prince had to interfere to maintain God’s 
authority, How remote this theory of Cart- 
wright’s was from the modern conception of 
the duties of the civil magistrate it was un- 
necessary to point out. Yet their sympathies 
were with Cartwright rather than with Whitgift, 
for the Puritans began the conflict for civil liberty, 
and to limit the authority of the magistrates in 
reference to religion. The supreme desire of the 
Puritans was to see the will of God done on earth 
as it was in Heaven; and this in their turn made 
them persecutors. But as time went on their 
descendants learnt that every man must be left to 
determine for himself what that will was. The 
Puritans jthemselves had but an imperfect appre- 
hension of the true principles of religious liberty ; 
but from their controversies later generations had 
learnt to demand religious toleration and religious 
equality. In concluding his lecture, of which the 
above is the most shadowy outline, Mr. Dale was 
greeted with very cordial cheers. 

The Rev. T. C. Page, in moving a vote of thanks 
to the chairman and the lecturer, said that Mr. 
Dale was rendering by the delivery of these lectures 
not only a service to Nonconformists, but to 
Englishmen’ generally. The disestablishment 
question was a grand religious question, and would 
have to be taken up by religious men before it was 
settled. The motion was seconded by Mr. T. L. 
Walford, J.P., who maintained that no progress 
could be made in the religious life unless that life 
was free. Mr. Dale having briefly acknowledged 
the compliment, the meeting separated. 

The third lecture of the series was to be delivered 
in the same place last evening, Mr. Dale’s subject 
being ‘‘ Reformation, without tarrying{for any.” 
The fourth and last is announced for Tuesday, Nov. 
25, when the subject will be ‘‘ Puritan depression 
and reaction—-early Baptist churches.”’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


No fewer than 357 Roman Catholic religious 
houses exist at present in the United Kingdom. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO Romz,—A pilgrimage on a 
large scale is being organised by some of the leading 
English Catholics, with the object of going to Rome 
to assist at the celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the proclamation of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC.—A contemporary 
says that the Senatus of the University of Oxford 
has, by a majority of nineteen to eleven, refused 
to accept a bequest of 40/. per annum, which was 
to be given as a prize for the best essay on 
‘¢ The Protestant Christian Religion as Established 
in this Country by Law. ” Had the word “‘ Pro- 
testant”’ been omitted the gift would have been 
accepted, as the Senatus regard the religion of the 
country as essentially Catholic. 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY AND THE TRADES 
Unionists.—The Archbishop of Canterbury 
received on Friday a deputation of trade unionists, 
who complained to him, as president of the National 
Society, of certain passages in one of the ogg: | © 
reading books relating to trade unionists, The 
passages in question were extracted from the 
writings of Archbishop Whately. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury fully admitted that the statements 
objected to were unjust to trade uniuns as at present 
existing, although they described a state of things 
which existed at the time the passages were written. 
The National Society had already agreed to iesue 
no more copies of the book, and the Archbishop 
— to use his influence to procure the with- 

rawal, if possible, of the copies now in circulation. 

THE EpvucatTionAL ConFiicr 1n Vicrorta.—It 
would seem that the Roman Catholic party in Vic- 
toria are again pursuing their old tactics of using the 
Anglicans to upset the free-school system which is 
answering soadmirably in the colony, and tointroduce 
denominationalism in its place, Dr. Moorhouse, 10 
advocating a separate grant to the Roman Catholic 
schools, is (of course without meaning it) risking the 
undoing of much of the good that has been done 
during the past ten years. There is little likelihood, 
we may hope, that he willsucceed. Liberal Roman 
Catholics themselves will not thank the bishop for 
his mistaken advocacy of the views of their spiritual 

astors and masters. In Victoria the fight was 4 
ard one to establish a really free State school 
system ; but we can scarcely doubt—the Bishop of 
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Melbourne’s injudicious advocacy notwith standing— 

that it has teen finally won.—Pa/l Mall Gazette. 
THE PRIMATE AND THE BorDESLEY RITUAL 

Cask.—The Archbishop of Canterbury has declined 


‘ to receive a deputation from the Church of England 


Working Men’s Society in reference to the alleged 
removal of a portion of the sacrament for production 
in Lord Per zance’s Court as evidence against the 
Rev. R. W. Enraght, of Holy Trinity Church, 
Bordesley. The Archbishop's chaplain writes to 
pay that bis grace has received no authoritative 
information as to the facts alleged to have occurred, 
but if it be the case that a portion of the bread used 
in the cek bration of the Holy Communion was, 
after consecration, surreptitiously removed from the 
church by one of these to whom it had been 
sdministered in the Communion Service, the Arch- 
bishop thinks the conduct of the person so removing 
it to have been most reprehensible. He does not, 
however, see that any good result would, under all 
the circumstances, be likely to follow from his 
receiving a deputation with reference to this matter. 


REVISION Of THE PRAyYER-Book.—Two public 
meetings were held on Thursday, one at Exeter 
Hall and the other at St. James’s Hall, on the pro. 
posal to alter the Prayer-book. There were large 
attendances at both meetings. The Earl of Devon 
presided at one, and Earl Nelson at the other. 
Resolutions were passed declaring it inexpedient at 
the present time to alter the Prayer-book, urging 
that if at any future time such alterations be con- 
templated the Lower Houses of the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York should be first made better 
to represent the clergy of the two provinces, and 
disapproving of the Bishop of Carlisle's Bill. It 
was also resolved to draw up a declaration embody- 
ing the resolvtions, and to circulate it for general 
signature by English Churchmen. In the course of 
his speech at the evening meeting Earl Nelson said he 
thought no Parliament would pass such a bill as that 
introduced by the Bishop of Carlisle while Convoca- 
tion was not accepted everywhere as a proper 
representation of the clergy. If the bill were 
passed, we should have year by year a number of 
alterations in the Prayer-honk uhich might before 
long assume a most serious character. 


Mr. GLADSTONE ON CHURCH AND Strate —The 


following correspondence has taken place between 


the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone and Mr. James 
Whittaker, of Accrington :—‘‘ Accrington, Nov. 12, 


1879.—Dear Sir,—On two occasions during the pre- 


sent year the following statement has been given in 
this district as your opinion on the Church of 
Kogland: ‘Those who contend that Church and 
State ought to be separated know not the acuteness 
of Satanic instinct.’ This statement is said to have 
appeared in the National Church for October, 1870. 
As this periodical is out of print, and consequently 
cannot procured, will you oblige by saying 
whether you have ever made this statement, and if 
80, whether you hold the same opinion now? If 
you would give me permission to insert the corre- 
spondence in the local papers I should feel greatly 
obliged. I am, &., JamES WHITTAKER. To Mr, 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P.” Mr, Gladstone replied : 
‘‘Nov. 14.—Dear Sir,—The words you cite, or 
others like them, were used by me in a work pub- 
lished forty-one years ago. They are probably true 
of all men, including certainly those who deny as 
well as those who assert, that the Church and State 
ought to be separated. Butin these forty-one years 
I have learned something. I hope those who try to 
mislead you by citing the words can say so much 
for themselves,—Yours faithfully, W. E. Guap- 
STONE,” 

THe Mayor AND THE VICAR oF RypE.—The 
Mayor of Ryde is a Nonconformist, and he invited 
the corporation, and was accompanied by a consi- 
derable number of its members, to the Congrega- 
tional Chapel on Sunday morning. The vicar of 
Ryde—who attained some Jocal notoriety a few 
years since by dividing his candidates for confirma- 
tion into classes for ‘‘ladies,” ‘‘ gentlemen,” 
‘‘males,” and ‘‘females”—having heard of the 


invitation, addressed the following letter to the | 


mayor, and sent a copy to each of the councillors :— 
Nov. 15, 1879. Ryde Vicarage, Isle of Wight. 
To the Worshipful the Mayor of Ryde.—Dear 
Sir,—I have been informed by two parishioners, 
who are not likely to be mistaken, that you 
have invited the corporation of this borough to 
attend with you to-morrow the public service of a 
Nonconformist place of worship. Now, as vicar of 
the civil parish, and in that capacity representing 
within it one of the two bases on which the Con- 
stitution of this country rests—that is, the Church 
—I desire most respectfully to point out to you as 
the representative in this town of the Throne, the 
other basis, that although free to go where you wish 
in your personal capacity, you cannot officially 
countenance Dissent without doing a public wrong 
to the Constitution in Church and State. I would 
entreat you, therefore, to reconsider your determi- 
nation, against which I hereby tender my most 
humble but energetic protest, and remain, dear sir, 
your very faithful servant, ALEx. PooLe.” 


THe Wuirerittp CHAPEL BuRIAL GROUND.— 
The strenuous efforts of the Vestry of St. Pancras 
to preserve ancient and disused burial grounds in 
the extensive district under its control from 
desecration and encroachment, and to secure them 
in perpetuity as healthy open spaces, are, it appears, 
about to be contested in the Court of Chancery in 
the case of the Whitefield Chapel Burial Ground, 
Tottenham-court-road. ‘In consequence of the 
disgraceful state this ground had attained, and the 
complaints of the inhabitants surrounding it, as 
well as of the reports of the Sanitary Department 


that it was dreadfully desecrated and had become a 
perfect nuisance, the vestry entered into a contract. 
acting under the orders of Council and the Secretary 
of State, and has had the fenoe wall which had been 
broken down rebuilt, and the ground turfed and 
planted with trees, On the plea that. certain 
portions of the said enclosed burial ground are his 
‘** freehold,’a Mr. Nathan Woolf Jacobson has filed a 
billin the High Court of Chancery to compel the vestry 
to undo all that they have done, and hand it over 
to hira for building purposes, although it is well 
known that the ground is full ofhumanremains, there 
being upwards of 30,000 bodies buried there. Affi- 
davits have been filed by Mr. Thomas Eccleston Gibb, 
the vestry clerk of St. Pancras ; Mr. George Alfred 
Nodes, late churchwarden, who has possession of 
the registers ; and Thomas Curtis, who was sanitary 
inspector in 1863, which throw great light on the 
matter, and will, itis hoped, settle the question. 
Among other things it is averred that it would be 
impossible to dig the foundation for any building or 
buildings on those portions of the ground required 
by Jacobson without disturbing and exposing 
coffins and human remains, and creating a serious 
nuisance and scandal. 


CuurcH Unity ILLUSTRATED.—The Standard 
publishes a correspondence between the Rev. E. 
Olarke, vicar of Christ Church, Swansea, and 
the secretary of the Church Pastoral Aid Society 
relating to the discontinuance of a grant hitherto 
made to that gentleman for the maintenance 
of a curate. It appears that during the recent 
meeting of the Church Congress at Swansea, the 
circumstance of a memorial window having recently 
been placed in the chancel of Christ Church gave 
occasion to special sermons being preached in honour 
of the event. In order to fill the pulpit with effect, 
Mr. Clarke, who belongs to the Evaugelical party, 
sought in that party for a preacher who would 
fulfil the requirements. Unhappily, the Evangelicals 
were unable to meet the demand, and he was com- 
pelled to look elsewhere. It was then suggested 
by Mr. Thomas, the peuple’s churchwarden, and, 
according to his vicar, an Evangelical of the purest 
water, to borrow the service of a celebrated 
Ritualist, who happed to be in Swansea at the time. 
This was Mr. Benson, one of the Cowley Fathers, 
who was in attendance at the Congress, and one of 
the appointed speakers. It should be added, too, 
that Mr. Benson is a townsman of Swansea, and an 
owner of property in the neighbourhood. The 
vicar at first was startled by the boldness of the 
suggestion. Finally he gave way, and ‘ Father” 
Benson was requested to preach the two reopening 
sermons. His appearance was a marked success. 
Mr. Benson abstained from controversial topics, 
said nothing which could jar on the feelings of the 
most sensitive Evangelical, and neither by word 
nor gesture was to be distinguished from the clergy 
of that party. The fact that he had preached, 


however, came to the ears of the committee of the 


Pastoral Aid Society, and without hearing Mr. 
Clarke in his defence the grant of 60/. a year made 
to him for a curate was withdrawn. On this the 
South Wales Daily News remarks :—The corre- 
spondence in question shows, in the barest fashion, 
what extremes exist inthe Church. Father Benson 
is a cleric of the Papal pattern, and when he 
appeared upon the slatted of the Church Congress 
at Swansea, he was cheered by a section—a very 
small section, we might aid. In dress he isas like a 
Papal priest as itis possible to conceive—so that 
the mind and the garb of the man correspond. He 
belies the traditions of the Reformed Church of Eng- 
land, yet the mere fact that he preaches at her 
altars, and eats her bread, shows that he is within 
her pale. The Church which tolerates him would 
be scandalised by a Wesleyan, a Presbyterian, or a 
Baptist appearing in one of ber pulpits. While 
this is sale true, po Liberal Churchman dare 
exchange pulpits with Dissenters, as the latter do 
among themselves—forgetting their sectional 
differences in a common unity on the fundamentals 
of Christianity. This being so, how vain are the 
words of so able a prelate as the Bishop of 
Winchester, spoken at the Congress—‘‘ As long as 
we exhibit, as we do now, a divided house, with 
party watchwords, and party newspapers, and 
gid societies—miserable comforts, all—we shall 

e seen to be a camp of discord, instead of a tower 
of strength.” Dr. Harold Browne is himself a 
Ritualist, and desires no doubt that-the Church 
should follow his teaching as the measure of truth. 
The Evangelical newspapers of the Church are 
lamenting that in Swansea as in the towns previously 
visited for Congress purposes, the result has been 
an augmentation of Ritualism. 


FOREIGN ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS. 


The Protestant Church at Versailles being about 
to be rebuilt, the congregation, through the efforts 
of M. Jules Favre, who has married a Protestant 
and is himself an attendant, have secured the 
temporary use of a room under the (Kil de Boouf, 
Louis XLV. never foresaw Protestant worship in 
his own palace. 


The first General Synod of the Prussian National 
Church, after sitting for three weeks, has (says the 
Echo) just concluded its deliberations. The 
members were dismissed with a valedictory speech 
from the president, Count Arnim-Boytzenburg, but 
the educated world can hardly review the proceed- 
ings of the Synod with the optimist satisfaction 
which was expressed by the Count. It has done 
nothing very enlivening, Whenever it was 
possible to advance the reactionary frontier toward 
the lines from which it had been thrust back during 


\ 


the Liberal administration of Dr. Falk, this was 
effected. The majority of the Synod have passed 
resolutions condemnatory of the mixed school 
system, the newspaper Press (with special excep- 
tions), and the State examination of theological 
candidates. In almost every important point upon 
which there was any difference between Falk and 
the Vatican these Protestant clericals seem to agree 
with the latter. The Liberal minority inthe Synod 
could scarcely obtain a hearing; their proposals 
and amendments were quickly voted down by sheer 
force of numbers. On the contrary, whenever an 
extreme Conservative member enthusiastically 
overstepped the bounds he was merely corrected 
with that sort of reproof which is all but approval. 
The regulations of the Synod enacted by Dr. Falk 
in the King of Prussia’s name, as summus episcopus 
of the National Prussian Church, acted as a trouble- 
some bridle upon the tendencies of the favourite 
speakers. It was found especially galling during 
the debates upon the Civil Marriage L.ws, and 


‘upon the ordinance regulating the election of pastors, 


which gives a predominance to the lay element 
of which the majority could not conceal their 
dislike. Kleist Retzors called the ordinance, 
though issued by the King, or by Falk under his 
commission, a ‘“pitiable and wretched ”’ ordinance, 
The president merely observed that such an 
expression was ‘‘out of order.” Some attempts 
seem to have been made to create a kind of Pro- 
testant Inquisition in every parish by giving the 
parishioners, or a certain number of them, power 
of complaining to the Synod against anything 
heretical said or published by a parson, not merely 
in the course of his ministry, but outside it, as ina 
book, a lecture, or a newspaper. A Liberal theolo- 
gian, who is a member of the Synod, sarcastically 
proposed that if an Evangelical Index of Prohibited 
Books were compiled, it should be sent to Witten- 
berg to be printed, which would be a piquant 
specimen of the irony of history. 

A telegram from Rome states that the negotia- 
tions between Russia avd the Pope with reference 
to the Catholic Church in Poland are proceeding 
favourably. 

It is stated that the Centre party in the Prussian 
Diet will oppose the vote proposed in the estimates 
for the support of an Old Catholic bishop. Under 
existing arrangements the Old Catholic bishop 
draws State pay. 

Free Church principles seem to be making real 
if slow progress in Italy. It seems that the 
parishioners of Ricaldone, a town in the province of 
Acqui, have just elected themselves into an in- 
dependent church, which, by a decree emanating 
from themselves, is formally placed ‘‘under the 
high protection of His Majesty King Humbert and 
the laws of the State,” and is proclaimed to be 
‘‘freeand independent of the Courts of Rome and 
Acqui, which are anti-national and destructive of 
liberty.” The chosen first pastor of the new and 
fres Church of Ricaldone is the Rev. Melchiades 
Geloso, whose nomination to the office of parish 
ges although he was twice elected unanimously 

y the parishioners, was annulled by the bishop. 
This gentleman, itis said, thinks but lightly of 
confession and absclution, and does not believe in 
eternal punishment. 

The troubles arising out of Archbishop Purcell’s 
financial difficulties in the United States are by no 
means atanend, The efforts made to relieve the 
archbishcp’s most needy creditors are, according 
to the J'imes of Cincinnati, meeting with very 
discouraging results. The collections promised 
throughout the country are slow in being taken and 
small in amount; those in New York diocese are 
reported to amount to only 37,000 dols. In the 
dioceses of Philadelphia and St. Louis no more has 
been made, and none is expected. The smaller 
dioceses are too poor to do much, It is expected 
that the amount collected in aid of the senate 
will not exceed 75,000 dols. This is not enoug 
to pay the interest on the huge debt, and all hopes 
of paying the creditors any large portion of their 
claims have been abandoned. As this unpleasant 
fact comes to be generally realised, an ugly spirit 
of dissatisfaction is displayed. The priests at the 
Cathedral are annoyed and frightened almost daily 
by men who threaten violence if they are not paid. 
One claimant even went so far the other day as to 
demand the money due to him at the point of the 
revolver. 


It is announced that the subscription list for the 
first issue of shares at par in the Estates and Build- 
ings Improvement and Investment Association 
(Limited), Gracechurch-buildings, E.C., will be 
closed on the 28th inst, for London and the follow- 
ing day for the country. A considerable amount of 
capital having, it is stated, been subscribed and 
promised, the allotment will be made in priority of 
application. | 

he American Freehold Land Mortgage Company 
of Londen (Limited) invite subscriptions for their 
first issue of 200,000/., in 10,000 shares of 20/, each. 
Particulars will be found in the abridged prospectus 
inserted in our advertisement columus. 

The share list of the Longton Hall Hotel Com- 

any, Sydenham, will close on Saturday next for 
ndon and on the Monday following for the 
country. | 

No more Gas or Lamp vusep 1N DAyrimME.— 
Wherever there is a window, skylight, or fanlight, Chaege 
Daylight Reflectors can be adopted. They supersede all 
artificial Light, aud are manufactured at prices suitable for 
either noblemen’s mansions or artisaus’ workshops. Pro- 
spectuses sent on receipt of two stamps, addressed to 
N. Chappuis, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, Fleet-street, 
London,—[ADvT | 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. FOR THE SEASON. 


NOW READY. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, PRIZES, AND REWARDS. 
KIND WORDS ANNUAL. Full of Illustrations, Thrillin 


Tales of Travel and Adventure, Papers on Biography, Natural History, Prize Competition, Nuts to Crack, &c. 
Crown 4to, cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, price 4s. 6d.; or in paper boards, with chromolithograph on side, price 3s. 


EXCELSIOR ANNUAL, for Young Men and Women. 


Well [llustrated, containing Stories, Poetry, Music, Tales, Sketches, Kecords of Travel and Adventure, Papers on 
Religious Subjects, Experimental Science, Literature, Art, and Morals, Cloth, extra gilt, Price 3s. 6d. 


THE CHILD’S OWN ANNUAL. Profusely Illustrated. 


Full of Pictures, Little Tales, Little Poems and all sorts of Little Things for the Little Folks. Small 4to, cloth, 
exira gilt. Price 2s.; or in paper boards, with beautiful chiomolithogreph on side, price ls, 


BARTON FERRIS: a Tale of Village Life and Work. By 


BENJAMIN CLARKE, Author of ‘ Pounceford Hall,” “The Land of the Pigtail,” &c.,&c. Crown 8vo, cloth | 
boards giit, gilt edges, well illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


YOUNG HEADS on OLD SHOULDERS. By Ascott R. 


HOPE, Anthor of “ A Peck of Troables,” “The Young Rebels,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt, gilt edges, 


well illustrated, Price 2«.6d. A Book for Boys. | 
MY COUSIN AND I. By Hlizabeth Stuart Phelps, 


Author of “ The Gates Ajar,” &., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt, well illustrated. Price 2s. 


OAKHURST MANOR. By Annette Lyster, Author of 


“Those Unlucky Twins,” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt, well illustrated, Price 2s. 


THE VACANT CHAIR. Foolscap 8vo, cloth boards, gilt, 


well illustrated, Price ls. 6d. 


TREGARVON: a Tale of the Cornish Coast. 


KEY. Roysl 18mo, cloth board +, gilt, well illustrated. Price ls. 


By Amy 


NEW CHRISTMAS, BIRTHDAY, AND GENERAL REWARD CARDS. 


These cards comprise some of the most beautiful and Original Designs ever 
published, and are in point of execution equal to design. 


PLEASE NOTICE.—There are Three Sets of Texts in each Design, A, B, and C. 
Packet A only will be sent when no variety is specified. 


SMALL FLORAL CARDS (BOOKMARKS). This Packet 


contains Twelve Small Cards with Floral Wreath Designs. Price 6d. per packet. Packet A (General), B (Christmas). 


THE AUTUMN PACKET contains Six Gracefully- 


arranged Designs of Autumn Leaves. Price 6d. per packet, Packet A (General), B (Birthday), C (Christmas). 


THE GARDEN PACKET contains Six Brightly-coloured 


Groups of Garden Flowers, Price 6d. per packet. Packet A (Genera), B (Birthday), C (Christmas), 


THE SUMMER PACKET contains Six Delicately-coloured 


Floral Designs, Price 6d. per packet. Packet A (General), B (Birthday), C (Christmas). 


THE OPEN BIBLE PACKET contains Six Floral Designs 


with an Open Bible in the centre of each design, upon which the Text is printed. Price 6d. per packet. Packet 
A (General), B (General), C (Christmas), ‘ sie 


THE ROSE PACKET contains Six Chastely-executed 


Desigus of Roses and other Flowers, Price ls. per packet. Packet A (General), B (Birthday), C (Christmas). 


THE LILY PACKET contains Six Beautiful Designs of 


Growing Flowers. Price ls. per packet, Packet A (General), B (Birthday), C (Christmas). 


THE NOSHGAY PACKET contains Six Charming Designs 
of Grouped Flowers, with a label attached, upon whichjthe text is printed. Price le{6d. per packet. Packet A 
(General), B (Birthday), C (Christmas), 


SMALL REWARD TICKETS, in Packets containing one 


gross of Tickets printed in Two Colours, price 3d. per gross. : 


ONE THOUSAND SMALL REWARD TICKETS, printed 


in Gold and Colours, (Cut up and ready for use. In fancy boxes, price 3s, 6d. 


NEW SERIES OF THREEPENNY BOOKS. 


With handsomely-designed covers printed in gold & colours on both sides. 
THE HANDSOMEST BOOKS PUBLISHED AT THE PRICE. 


A LIFE’S STORY. RUBY LEIGHTON’S PRIZE ESSAY, 
ESTHER’S SIXPENCE &c. By JENNIE CHAPPELL. 
LusLix. : THE IMBECILE'S SECRET. By L. 
BURY. 
TED SMUGGLERS WIFE: CHRISTIAN GELLERT. By Benjamin 
THE TIMELY SHOT; or, Lost in the 


CLARKE. 
Jungle. By Major PLUMMER, 


By Emma 


CLAUDE, the LIME BURNER. 
A PICTURE FRAMED in SNOW. By 


Mrs, STEWART. 


By| FAITH’S REVENGE. By Sarah 
| DouDN«Y. 


The above Twelve Books may also be had in handsome 
box complete, price 3s. 6d. 


PICCOLO PAOLO. 


KIN3STON. 


THE SCARLET PETTICOAT. 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 


By W. H. G. 


Fancy 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, Old Bailey, London. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


JAMES NISBET & CO:S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published. New and Cheaper Edition, Post 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d, 


MEMORIES of PATMOS. By the Rev. 
J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 


Just published, fcap. 4to, 3s., cloth, gilt edges ; or in paper 

cover, ls. 6d. 

SONGS of PEACE and JOY. Tho 
Words selected from “The Ministry of gy and 
“Under the Surface.” By Frances RIDLEY 
HAVERGAL, The Music by CHARLEs H. Purpy. 


Just published, royal 32mo, 91. clo'h, 


MORNING STARS; or, Names of 
Christ for His Little Ones. 


Juat published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


THE WHITE FIELDS of FRANCE: 
An Account of Mr. M‘All’s Mission to the Working 
Men of Paris, By the Rev. HORATIUS BONAR, 
D.D., Author of “ Hymns of Faith and Hope,” &c., &c, 


Just published, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


BIBLE CHILDREN. Studies for tho 
Young. By the Rev. JAMES WELLS, M.A., Author 
of “‘ Bible Echoes.” 

Just published, crown 32mo, cloth, 1e.; cloth gilt and gilt 

edges, ls. 6 

A RED-LINE EDITION of BOGAT- 
ZKY’S GOLDEN TREASURY. 

Just published, crown '32mo, Is. cloth; cloth gilt and gilt 

edges, la. 6d. 

RED-LINE EDITION of KEBLE'S 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

Just published, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


TIMES BEFORE the REFORMATION, 


with an Account of Fra Girolamo Savonarols, the Friar 
of Florence, By the Rev. WILLIAM DINWIDDIE, 
LL.B. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. cloth. 


GATES into the PSALM COUNTRY. 
By Marvin R, Vincent, D.D., Pastor of “ The 
Church of the Covena:t,” iNew } ork. 


Just published, crown 8vo, with Il'ustrations, 5s, cloth, 


POST-HASTE. A Tale of Her 
Majesty’s Mails. By K. M. KALI:ANTYNE, Author 
of “ Fighting the Fiames,” “ The Ircn Horse,” &c., &c. 


Just published, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


STORIES of the CATHEDRAL CITIES 
of ENGLAND. By EMMA MARSHALL, Author 
of “ Matthew Frost,” “ Stellafont Abbey,” &c., &c. 


London : JAMES NISBET and CO,., 
21, Berners Street. 


ENLARGEMENT and RE-NAMING. 
On and after JANUARY 1, 1880, 


“KIND WORDS” 


for Young People will appear as 


Young Hngland. 


WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. 


MONTHLY PARTS (wirn Piatr) SIXPENCE, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


With No. 1 will be presented a Splendid Presentation 
Plate, “HAVE IT OUT LIKE A MAN,” 
Printed on Toned Paper. 


YOUNG ENGLAND may be ordered through 
Bookseller or Newsagent. 


avy 


No. I. will be ready before Christmas. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, 
LONDON, E.C, | 


‘Tyg Ueeae SUNDAYS at HOME: a Series of 

Sacred Pieces arranged for the Piano, Harmonium, 
and American Organ, by C. 8. JEKYLL, Organist to Her 
Majesty the Queen. The most effective combination of 
Stops being clearly indicated renders this work tbe most 
complete of any yet published. Post free 18 stamps erc's 
number. Nos, 1, 2, and 3 now ready. Hopwood and Crew, 
42, New Bond Street, and all Music-sellers. 


NEW WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “NESTLETON 
MAGNA.” 


Price 5s., cloth gilt ; post free, 5s, 4d. 


ATTHEW MELLOWDEW. A 
J (ition “re more Heroes than one. By the Rev, J: 


Sie, 


Price 3s. 6d., cloth gilt ; post free, 3s. 10d. - 


AUL MEGGITT’S DELUSION. 


By the Rev. J. Jackson Wray. With Six Full- 
page Plates. | 


Price 3s, 6d., cloth gilt; post free, 3s, 10d. 


MAN EVERY INCH OF HIM; 


or, The Story of Frank Fullerton’s School-days. By 
the Rev. J. Jackson Wray. With Full-page Illustrations. 


A 


Price 2s., cloth gilt ; post free, 2s. 3d. 
PETER PENGELLY; or, True as 
the Clock. By the Rev. J. Jackson WRAY. 


_ N.B.—The Fourtgentn Tuovusanp of NestteTon Maana 
is now ready, price 3s, 6d.; post free, 3s, 10d. 


CASSELL, PetTeR, GALPIN & Co., Ludgate Hill, Loncor 
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LF pecs CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

The Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B.A., Chairman of 
the Union, will deliver a LECTURE to YOUNG MEN, at 
the MEMORIAL HALL, on MONDAY, 24th November, 
at 7 o’clock. Subject—“ Some perils to Christian doctrine 
and religious life in the age.” 

ANDREW MEARNS, Secretary. 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
- 19th November, 1879. 


INTERSDORF, TRAFALGAR’ ROAD, 
SOUTHPORT., 


PRINCIPALS—Mrs. and the Misses SIMON. 


Prospectuses and Report from the Principals, or the Rev, 
J. 8. Simon, 43, Francis Road, Birmingham. 


LEN LYON HOUSE. SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES. WEST HILL, SYDENHAM. 
Principal, Miss SYKES, assisted by competent Governesses 
and Professors. 
_ Terms and references on application. 


_ 8T, LEONARDS, HASTINGS. 


_ and RESIDENCE, TUDOR HOUSE, 
7 50, WARRIOR SQUARE, 
Select Boarding-house, sea view, liberal table, and every 
home comfort, iu one of the best situations in this favourite 


watering -place.— Terms on application to Mrs, J. R 
Jenkins, oe 


FEW YOUNG LADIES can be RECEIVED 

as RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class School in 

the Northern suburb of London. Terms (including Lessons 
witn Four Mastere) from Thirty Guineas. Vacancy for 4 
governess-pupil (Minister's Danghter preferred).— Address, 


the Lady Principal, Mrs. Heunah, Park House, Parkhurst- 
road, Camden-road, N. 


ica HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON, 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 


Assisted by Masters, and Qual:fied Englieh and Foreign 
Governesses. 


Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. 


_ and CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


QOves, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


YY 08K and GAME PIES; also 


FSs2NcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PPRTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


CI\PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 


Caution. Beware of Imitations, Sole Address— 


ur, LITTLE STANHOPE ST., MAYFAIR, W. 
LS apes USTARD POWDER makes the 


finest Custards without Eggs—follow 
_ Bye igemerg POWDEK saves half 


the directions and success is certain. 
the cost and trouble. ls. Box will 
make 7 piuts; 6d, Box, 3 pints. 


ne" USTARD POWDER, Established 
1837. The Original and Genuine. To 
prevent disappointment each packet 

must bear the inventor’s address — 


ALFRED BIRD, BIRMINGHAM, 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted, 

The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 

v invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits ali 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 

&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
CocoariINa i LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 
chocolate is prohibited. 

In tin packets at 1s, 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 


Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H, SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W .C 


——; zz ————————= 


TERMS OF SUBSORBIPTION. 


The NONCONFORMIST is supplied Post-tree on the 
following terms :— 7 ; | 
Crepit.—Annually, 24s.; Half-yearly, 12s8.; Quar- 


Te 6s. 
REPAID.—Annually, 21s. : one 
AUSTRALIA.—Via Southampton, prepaid subscription 
£1 3s, 2d. per annum ; via Brindisi, £1 5s. 2d 
Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are reyuested to add any 
extra postage that may be necessary. 
We beg respectfully to state that in future a Notice will 
be sent to poet pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the month in which his subscription becomes due. 
Cheques and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office) 
to W. KR. Willcox, Publisher, | 


18, Bouveriec-street, London, E.C. 


*,* The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub- 
scribers, but may commence at any date. 


Sa a 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in Tok NONCONFORMIST are 
as follows :— 
ST I ons cinta bade eategnnmnngnanaenh teens ae 
Each additional Line ...,........scccsscecsrsrrneee OF 6 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line, 


_Lgaper Pags.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under. 


Tam NoNconrForMratT is registered for transmission 
abroad. 
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THE WEEK. 


‘*THE Sick Man” has been all this week in 
the hands of his English physicians. Cabinet 
Councils—as it is supposed—telegrams from the 
chief European capitals, and the chief Conti- 
nental newspapers, have been discussing the 
condition of the Turkish Empire, and feeling 
the pulse of the nervous invalid. The report 
that Vice-Admiral Hornby was to sail with his 
fleet for the Dardanelles—which, of course, he 
could not enter without the assent of the Porte 
and the European Powers, except by a breach 
of treaty—was followed next day by an authori- 
tative statement that the ironclads remain at 
anchor in Malta harbour; that Musurus Pasha 
has given definite promises to Lord Salisbury 
from the Sultan of immediate reform measures ; 
and that a scheme for rehabilitating Turkish 
finance is all but matured. All the rumours 
as to Prince Labanoff’s attempt to patch up a 
Russian alliance with Turkey and his offer to 
purchase the Turkish fleet, of Osman Pasha’s 
special mission to Livadia, and of Sir Henry 
Layard’s sulky isolation, appear to be unfounded. 
What there may be behind all these reports, 
which bave undoubtedly thrown the pasbas cf 
Constantinople into a state of nervous excite- 
ment, no one seems clearly to know. It is 
certain, however, that our Government have 
recommended the Porte to employ a definite 
number of European functionaries, and that the 
Sultan has been ecrewed up to the nomination 
of Baker Pasha—an officer who has been dis- 
missed Her Majesty’s service, but who has 
rendered great service to Turkey—as his repre- 
sentative to superintend the introduction of 
reforms throughout the whole of Asia Minor. 
That newly-made official is to leave Constanti- 
nople in a week. ; 


More authentic news as to the propoged 
reforms in Turkey comes to hand this morning. 
In Europe they are to be introduced in 
accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of 
Berlin, and therefore under the auspices of the 
Great Powers; and the Government of St. 
Petersburg has advised the Porte to accept 
them, and thus ‘“‘avoid giving occasion for 
serious European complications.” It is stated 
that the Sultan and his Ministers ‘‘ after pro- 
found study,” have drawn up a project of 
statutes for the European provinces; but these 
have now to be sent into the vilayets and there 
submitted to a preliminary examination by the 
local commissions. They will then have to be 
referred back to Constantinople. The changes 
in Asia Minor are to be effected under the pro- 
visions of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, and the 
Porte has issued ‘a declaration announcing ‘‘ the 
immediate execution of the reforms necessary 
for the reorganisation of the administrative 
system in Asia and other localities of the 
Emp’re.” It is to carry out these, and espe- 
cially to organise a gendarmerie to preserve 
order in that portion of the Empire, for which 
Baker Pasba has been appointed. The Sultan 
further engages—as he has done before—to 
reorganice the central administration, and to 
decree ‘‘ laws concerning the attribution of the 
Ministerial responsibility’’— whatever that 
vaguo phrase may mean. Jf the entire scheme 
were to be faithfully carried out, and 7f Midhat 
Pasha were made Grand Vizier for that purpose, 
there would yet be some chance for the Turkish 
Empire. But it is impossible to indulge so 
sanguine a hope. 


— 


The Continental Press has been greatly 
ecerciscd about the movements of the Czare- 
witch. It is too true that the welfare of great 
empires in Europe is unhappily, in no small 
measure, bound up with the consultations and 
action of their princes. The Czar’s son seems 
to have been received with great distinction at 
Vienna, and was several times “affectionately 
embraced” by the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
Again the same process was gone through when 


y aN 
4 


ee 


| 


~Cabul. 
it was decided that no Europeans should be left 
to tell tho ghastly tale. | 


the Czarewitch visited the Emperor William at 


Berlin. AJl this shows that the intimate rela- 
tions between the three Imperial families are to 
be maintained, but does not indicate that the 
Austro-German alliance has been weakened. 
This visit to the two capitals is probably devoid 
of political significance, but it may have been 
designed to proclaim to the world that Russia 
is not so isolated as was supposed, and that the 
Czar is net afraid of the closer union of the two 
central Powers, while it has given his heir- 
apparent the opportunity of emphatically deny- 
ing that he bears any enmity to Germany. 
Family banquets at Berlin and visits to the 
opera will not much influence the policy of the 
invalid statesman at Varzin, who holds the 
reins of power more tenaciously than his 
Imperial master. | 


M. Gambetta has been taking counsel with 
President Giévy at his shooting Icdge in the 
Marly Forest, where they were joined by M. 
Waddington. The three statesmen are said to 
bein general agreement that no burning ques- 
tions should be raised during the ensuing ses- 
sion. M. Ferry’s Education Bill is to be pressed 
in the Senate, but the celebrated 7th Clause is, 
if necessary, to be dropped. <A _ further 
amnesty may be granted, so that none but the 
chief criminals of the Commune will remain in 
exile. But either before or after the new year 
M. Lepére, the Minister of the Interior, is ex- 
pected to bring in three ecclesiastical bills—the 
first is to suppress the personality of laymen in 
diocesan affairs, and to restrict the powers of 
the owners of ecclesiastical factories and esta- 
blishments, principally in regard to the crea- 
tion of charitable foundations and echools; the 
second provides for the internal regulation of 
the Confession of Augsburg, which was 
reorganised by a law recently passed; and the 
third enacts that the accounts of ecclesiastical 
menufactories shall be subjected to the control 
of the prefectural councils. These measures 
will hardly pass without vigorous protests from 
the clergy, who, however weak in the Chambers, 
can make a great noise out of doors. 


The news from Afghanistan is interesting 
thoughscanty. Some of the native tribesstill con- 
tinue troublesome and attack small detachments 
of our troops, and the best of the routes from 
Jellalabad to Cabul is through difficult defiles— 
an important consideration while there is an 
extremo scarcity of forage and other supplies. 
It appears that the population of Herat 
are, coutrary to report, very strongly adverse to 
the British; and that General Roberts has 
issued another proclamation, offering an amnesty 
to all Afghans who had taken up arms under 
the belief that Yakoob was a prisoner in the 
British camp, on the condition that all arms are 
surrenderedtothe Britishauthorities. Those who 
take advantage of the amnesty, he adds, will 
be allowed to return to their houses without 
molestation. It is, however, not to apply to 
anyone in any way concerned in the attack 
on the Embassy. Tothis tragedy the Ameer, it 
now appears, was an assenting party. His object 
was simply so to intimidate Sir Louis Cavagnari 
that he would be obliged to withdraw from 
But riot soon led to massacre, and then 


The Liberal demonstration at Leeds on 
Friday last was quite equal to general expecta- 
tion, There was a grand dejeuner in the after- 
noon at the Victoria Hall, at which Mr. W. E. 
Forster was in the chair, and in the evening a 
monster moeting in a great shed, which was 
something like a railway-station, where some 
25,000 persons listened, or attempted to listen, to 


| the Duke of Argyll, who denounce! the foreign 


policy of the Governmont with a severity rarely 
surpassed. Upon tho two speeches we have 
commented elsewhere. 


ee ere eee 


The list of candidates for seats on the London 
School Board during tho next three years is now 
complete, and will be found elsewhere. Th) 
election will take place to-morrow week 
(Noy. 27). “Although it is highly probable 
that a decided majority will be chosen to 


| 
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carry out the School Board policy of | 
which Sir Charles Reed is the exponent, the 
cumulative vote is always an element of uncer- 
tainty. Under this plan ratepayers may give 
all their votes, which correspond with the 
number of members for their division, to one 
candidate, or divide them as they please. No one, 
therefore, in London particularly, can before- 
hand calculate the result, which will to a great 
extent depend on the use of ‘‘plumpers.” For 
the Greenwich division alone there is no contest, 
and there the nominated candidates are virtually 
elected. Mr. J. A. Picton has elsewhere, with 
his accustomed force, stated tho issues at stake, 
and he puts in a plea fur tha active support of 
his old colleagues, which we are sure will be 
listened to. 


It is reasonable to suppose that the rate- 
payers of London will not act differently from 
the ratepayers of Manchester, who on Saturday 
last by large majorities returned nearly all the 
candidates who have been carrying out as 
members the policy of the local School Board, and 
who rejected the Ultra-Churchmen who wished 
to upset it in the interests of the so-called 
voluntary achools. In Salford and Bradford 
public opinion ran so strong in the same 
direction that there bas been no contest—the 
new Board in each case being nearly identical 
with and reflecting the views of its predecessor. 


We report eleewhere a remarkable meetiug of 
tenant-farmers held at Wokingham, Berksbirs. 
to protest against the pressure of local burdens 
on the agricultural interest ; and especially that 
of tithes, the proceeds of which in that parish 
were originally about 550/., but have risen 
under the Commutation/Act’to 1,680/. It is 
remarkable also thatthe’ rector, who was 
present at the meeting, recsives only ‘the 
paltry sum’’—as he described it—»f 497. out 
of this impost,/ It will be seen that the 
feeling of the meeting was very strongly mani- 
fested. ‘‘ The’ abolition of tithes,” says our 
correspondent, ‘‘was vehemently advocated by 
Conservatives and Liborals, by Churchmen and 
Nonconformiste alike. A meeting so remark- 
able and significant has never been held in this 
district. Little did the sturdy Tory farmers, 
whocheered Liberationist principles to the echo, 
imagine that every burst of applause they 
raieed was a blow upon the wedge that will 
eplit the Establishment.” In the end it was 
resolved to petition Parliament for the readj ust- 
ment of tithes. 
Wokingham will probably be done elsewhere. 
The depression of agriculture is too great/to 


allow the farmers to bear such heavy imposts 
without vebement protest. j 


The question of disestablishment in Scotland 
is not likely to be thrust aside at thenext gene- 
ral election. The important conference held at 
Edivburgh yesterday is decisive on ‘that point. 
This assembly was mainly composed of adherents 
of the Free Church, and tbeir foremost leaders, 
a Rainy, Dr. Adam, of Glasgow, 
and r. Taylor Innes, took an _ active 

part in the proceedings. Jt was unani- 
mously resolved by this conference that dis- 
establishment was the only means of solving 
ecclesiastical difficulties in Scotland; that the 
question is one cf‘ practical politics” ; and that 
it is ‘‘one on which Scottish candidates at the 
coming election ought to be made fully to state 
their position for the careful scrutiny of 
electors.” This may be said to define the posi- 
tion of the Free Cburch in the matter, and it 
substantially harmonises with that taken up by 
the United Presbyterians aud all other} Dis- 
senters north of the Tweed. 


—— 


/Ono Saturday last the Rev. A. Ll. Mackono- 
Ahie at length got within tho fangs of the law’ 
/ Perhape, however, that expression is too strong. 
~~ Lord Penzance las i: deed sentenced the vicur 
of St. Alban’s, Llolborn, to three years’ suspen- 

s10n in cons«quence of the Ritualistic practices 
for which he was condemned by the Court of 
Arches as far back as June, 1878. It will be 
remembered thut the Queen’s Bduch, Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn presiding. issued a writ 
of prohibition, which was subsequently dis- 
allowed by a higher couit. The jurisdiction of 
Lord Penzance being now unchallenged, he has 
given judgment in the case, but the sentence 
is not to be carried into effect before the 27th, 
and the promise of cbedience to the law will 
lead to its relaxation. Possibly there may be 
some loophole by which the ingenious vicar of 
St. Alban’s may yet evade the judgment. 


a 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. / 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist.. / 

Sir, —Wiil you allow me, through the medium of 
your paper, to call attention to the forthcoming 
School Board elections to-morrow’week,/the 27th 
inst., as far as London is concerned ? 

It appears to me very important that the apathy 
which apparently rests upon/so large a portion of 
the electcrs should be dispersed, and that they 
should be awakened to a sense of the importance of 
exercising the trust which is reposed inthem. Too 
little regard seems to be paid to the fact that we 
are passing ‘through a revolutionary period, none 
the less potent because it is a quiet and bloodless 
one. 

The extension of the franchise and the establish- 
ment of vote by ballot have completely changed the 


class who are now the electors of members of Par- | , 
To place this power in the hands of men | 


liament. | 
without knowledge or education is as dangerous 


as it would be to place edged tools ia the hands of 
a child. 


In 1870 the School Board for London was called’ 


into existence, and during the last nine years has 
striven, and on the whole effectually, to carry out 
the intentions of the Act of Parliament ‘the admi- 
nistration of which in London was entrusted to it. 

We may confidently hope that, in the course of 
another nine years, if the electors of London are in 
earnest in voting only for those to represent them 
on this Board who will loyally do their duty as 
aiministrators of the Act of Parliament, that the 
cause of education will by that time have so far pro- 
gressed that the multitude having votes will possess 
knowledge enough te distinguish between real and 
meretricious promises, and that our House of 
Commons will continue to consist of men who, as 
in times past, will not seek to represent any faction, 
but the nationas a whole. To perfect this our cry 
must be, ‘* Educate ! educate! educate !”’ 

Iam an elector of the Finsbury division. We 
have six seats. To fill these, four of the old members 
offer themselves for re-election, and ought to be 
returned. Two of them—the Rev. John Rodgers 
and Mr. Mark Wilks—have rendered such notable 
service that they ought to be returned at the head 
of the poll, and I hope the electors of Finsbury 
will do their duty. We have, however, thirteen 
candidates, nine of whim are new and untried 
men./ Two only of these deserve to succeed, both 
of whom in their addresses declare their adherence 
tothe policy of the Board generally, and manifest 
an interest in the cause of education. As for the 
rest, so far as I know, they represent no principle 
but inefficiency and false economy, which must 
in the end involve greater expenditure. 

I believe one candidate comes forward in the vestry 
interest—whatever that may mean, and another 
comes forward who is widely known as an cnemy 
to Roman Catholicism, which doubtless is a very 
laudable aim in anyone who has nothing better to 
do, but I confess I fail to see any fitness between 
these two claims. And I cannot understand why 
aman who sees nothing but wickedness in Roman 
Catholicism is thereby better fitted to carry out 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament which, 
whilst it recognises the teaching of religion, 
disavows any theological ideas. 

Will you allow me, through your widely-circu- 
lated paper, to urge upon all electors to rouse 
themselves from a state of indifference and to vote 
only for those who have proved themselves to be, 
or promise to be, in favour of a sound, efficient, 
and therefore economical system of education— 
that is, vote only for those who declare themselves 
loyal to the Act of 1870. 

I am, Sir, yours, &o., 
A FINSBURY ELECTOR. 


THE BIRMINGHAM RELIGIOUS EDUCA. 
: TION SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dian Sir,—I observe in one of the leading 
articles of the Nonconformi-t this week the state- 
ment that, ‘‘ In Birmingham, as most peop'e are 
aware, there has been for some years an entire 
separation between secular and religious education ; 


the latter being carried on iuformally in the evening 
by voluntary agents.” 
I write to point out t e last clause of the 


sentence quoted is incorrect. Religious instruction 
may have been given in the evening in some cases 
for aught I know. But the truth is that religious 
instruction has been regularly and systematically 
given on Tuesdays and Fridays from 9,30 to 10.15 
a.m, by a considerable number of devoted and per- 


— 


severing voluntary teachers, to many thousands of 
the children, payment being’ made for the use of 


I the rooms. / 


All the children of the Board’ schools might have 
been taught with comparative ease if our brethren 
o° the Established Church /and of the Methodist 
communion would have united with the Religious 
Education Society, instead of standing aloof and 
denouncing the schools as godless, and complaining 
of the exclusion of/the Bible, purely on the ground 
of a separation being made between eecular and 
religious education. / | 

I, for one, earnestly hope that the Religious 
Education Society will still continue its self-denying 
work notwithstanding the compromise which has 
been effected. / 1 fear, however, that it is vain to 
hope for thé assistance of Churchmen, or even 
of Methodicta. 

fi I am, yours very truly, 
Nov. 14, 1879. EPSILON. 


A RURAL SCHOOL BOARD CONTEST. 
T'o the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


/S1r,—No recent legislation has so nearly affected 
ordinary people as the Education Acts, and if it 
had rested with the country districts the passing of 
these Acts would have been deferred. Agricul- 
turiste naturally object to pay School Board rates, 
and quite as much do they object to the interference 
of the Education Acts, and the same may be said of 
their labourers generally. A remarkable contest 
took place at Northchurch, or Berkhamstead St. 
Mary, last week, significant and suggestive in 
several respects. 

Berkhamstead St. Peter, or Berkhamstead proper, 
is noted for its educational institutions, and the late 
Mr. William Longman used to say it was “ the first 
rural parish in England which elected a School 
Board.” It is almost surrounded by the parish of 
Northchurch (in which ‘‘ Peter the Wild Boy” was 
located and died), and its union with Berkhamstead 
was obviously advisable for educational administra- 
tion. Earl Brownlow, a local magnate and large land- 
owner, presided at a vestry called to consider this 
union, which decided in favour of it. The oldest 
inhabitant in the unusually quiet parish never 
recollected such an excited meeting, and a poll of 
the parish was demanded. His lordship offered a 
site for a National School; hundreds of pounds 
were promised to build it, and extraordinary 
influence was brought to bear on behalf of the so- 
called Voluntary versus Board Schools. People 
who before complained that the curates never had 
visited them in a dozen years, declared that they 
could not rest in their houses night nor day, on 
account of canvassers for or against the School 
Board. 

At the poll, on Friday, every nook and corner of 
the scattered . parish was stirred, and halt, and 
blind, and lame were nolens volens taken to the 
poll, The farmers brought in their labourers from 
their work, often with flag dinner-basket in hand to 
vote, and they were to be heard declaring ‘‘I be 
agen a School Board,” and in reply to the inquiry 
if they could read, they had to say ‘‘No.” Earl 
Brownlow travelled many miles to vote ; the result 
was that that parish, with a deficient accomodation 
to the number of nearly 300, decided by 251 to 175, 
or a majority of 76, for the voluntary system 
so-called. 


PIUS IX. IN HEAVEN. 
To the Editor of the Nanconformist. 


S1r,—The late Pope seems to have very quickly 
got through the flames of Purgatory, as will be 
seen by the following extract from a Roman 
Catholic publication in this country called Le. 
Pelerin, and which is said to be extensively circu- 
lated :— 


Upon entering Paradise, he (Pius 1X ) received a 
crown from the hands of the Immaculate Virgin 
Mary, as a reward for the crown he had conferred 
onherwhileonearth. St. Joseph, whom he had made 
the patron and protector of the Church, did not fail 
to shake him cordially by the hand and thank him. 
On rceing him enter St, Peter instantly gave the 
pitch, and the beavenly choir struck up, whilst 
Fraoces de Sales and Alphonso de Lignori, whom he 
had proclaimed Ductors of the Church, extolled 
each in turn the exploits and achievements of his 
Pontificate. Aud fifty-two saints, and twenty-six 
blessed, who owe to Pius IX. their existing position, 
regaled him with melodious concert. 


Yours, &c., 


Paris, Nov. 11, 1879. G. F,. NEWMAN. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sir,—The ‘‘ Agricultural Commissioner” of the 
Daily News is rendering an important service 
throughout the country districts ; and I may assure 
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you that the numerous readers of the Noncon- | 


formist in the provinces highly appreciate the 
remarks on the subject which have appeared in the 
columns of your paper. It may be an insidious, 
but I hope not a discourteous, remark to add that 
the investigations and researches which from time 
to time have appeared in the Daily News will most 
likely lead to graver issues in a few weeks than the 
** Royal Commissioners ” will accomplish in years. 
The agent of the Daily News elicits information in 
a direct form from those best qualified to give it. 
He visits and inquires of the farmers, and believes 
what they tell him. He listens to the labourers, 
and their information is also trustworthy; and, 
more important still, like an wunprejudiced 
inquisitor he sees for himself, and thought- 
fully. ponders and carefully weighs and judi- 
cially assesses the varied stores of information and 
practical hints he may have gained for the benefit 
of the community at large. There are few things 
bearing on agricultural matters and agricultural 
reform which have not been grappled with. If upon 
any matter the ‘‘Commissioner” has been less 
pointed or emphatic than another it is on the 
tenancy of land and the relationship which should 
exist between landlords, agents, and tenant-farmers, 

It would be well if the ‘‘ Commissioner ” could 
see and carefully read the provisions contained in 
the standing agreements at present in force through- 
out any agricultural district ; and, purging himself 
of all sentiment, ask if they are such instruments 
as a fundamentally honest civilian could have con- 
ceived, ora moderately honest tenant-farmer ought 
to be required to sign. 

It is a commentary, and a very humbling one, on 
the integrity and capacity of the English farmer 
that he may not be trusted with the oversight and 
proper culture of the soil without being bound in 
gyves and fetters, and subjected to pains and 
penalties which are a disgracef§to our English law. 
Whether it is the farmers themselves who like to 
make an agreement as voluminous as possible, or 
the agents who like to perpetuate an abuse and a 
scandal for their own private advantage, or the 
landowner himself who may wish to hold his tenant 
in a state of bondage, this one fact is certain— 
that the great and important community of 
- tenant-farmers of this country are in the aggregate 
committed to terms and conditions which they know 
cannot be fulfilled, and are placed at the mercy of 
the landlord, and are consequently creatures of his 
or his agent’s sovereign will, Even now with vast 
numbers of farms vacated and open to applicants, 
the agent still holds out for short tenancies, and 
difficult, complicated and involved agreements. 
A stranger to rural customs and habits would, on 
being made acquainted with the stipulations and 
safeguards attached to most farm agreements, con- 
clude that an English tenant-farmer must be of a 
different race and an inferior type, or he would 
never require such an array of threatenings and 
penalties to keep him in the path of rectitude and 
honour. 

There is not in any agreement I ever saw the 
slightest whisper of compensation to the tenant if 
the landlord’s hares and rabbits devastate half 
fields of growing crops ; or if his friends or servants 
damage stock or fences, or ride over and destroy 
large breadths of corn; nor even if the tenant is 
compelled at busy seasons to part with servants at 
the instance of a busy gamekeeper. On the other 
hand, bristling and formidable restrictions are put 
in force against accredited systems of culture, and 
even against the owner’s interest also. 

In an agreement which I possess, the tenant must 
ursue a course of husbandry really hurtful to the 
nd ; the tenant must keep a sporting dog for the 

benefit of his landlord, and must in July remove the 
weeds from the hedge-roots. Here ‘‘ keeper” says 
tenant ‘‘ must not,” on account of game, and 
**keeper” gets his way. Tenant must not drive 
pheasants off newly sown corn, nor allow his ser- 
vants to do it; must afford landlord, and every 
dependent or representative of his, free ingress, 
egress, and regress over his premises and holding 
at all times and seasons; must not plant more than 
one acre of potatoes ; no turnips or rape or mustard 
for seed. Upon one farm, well known to me, the 
tenant was to receive on leaving one-third of the 
bill for linseed cake for the last year, consumed by 
cattle. Sheep were held not to be cattle by the 
agent, though the land was better manured by 
sheep and by the direct application of manure than 


by the more tedious process of manufacturing it in 
the yards. 

You might say that no tenant should have placed 
his hand to such a document. It was done under 
pressure, and with the certain knowledge that 
others were waiting to do the same thing; and 
being done, it has hung like a naked sword over the 
tenant's head, and may be severed in a moment by 
landlord or agent. Hundreds of tenant-farmers 
have given notice to quit, and many more would 
dhave done’ so but that they dreaded the implied 


warning of the steward, ‘‘ You dare not schedule 
out, my boy.” 


_ Agents or stewards may be placed in two dis- 
tinct classes. As the Quaker observed, ‘‘ There 
are honest men amongst them, and there are others.” 
I do not pretend to judge them or to say which 
class preponderates. Some, I know, are open to 
bad influences. And, further, that a comparative 
stranger applicant for a farm often receives more 
attention than a well-known and thorough-paced 
farmer. Very lately I said to an old and practised 
and successful farmer and crop-valuer, ‘‘ What do 
you think of the general sum of what are termed 
estate agents?’ He at once replied, ‘‘ They area 
scourge to the country.” ‘‘Those who have risen 
from low antecedents are the men who have been 
employed to readjust the rents of the neighbouring 

entry.” They have done so with a vengeance. With 
ittle or no practical knowledge of land, they have, 
rate book in hand, gone through the solemn farce of 
traversing the fields, and the result has exceeded 
the owner’s most sanguine hopes, and spread dismay 
amongst the tenantry who were not prepared to 
give up their holdings. 

A dignitary of the Church, with scarcely an 
encumbrance, thought one fine morning that he 
would have his rental readjusted. An agent was 
sent for, and startled an old tenant with the 
announcement that he had come tovalue, ‘‘I will 
go with you,” said the tenant. ‘‘ Notso,” said the 
agent. Ina week the rent had been raised several 
shillings an acre. The tenant complained to the 
clergyman, saying, ‘‘ He (the valuer) was not twenty 
minutes on my farm.” To him the landlord: ‘* He 
charged me 20/. for his services.” ‘* Which,” said 
the tenant, ‘‘I will not pay,” and left his farm. 
Lord Burghley recommends more laborious habits 
and more steady application on the part of those 
connected with farming affairs. They are willing to 
bend to the altered state of things. Will the 
landed gentry follow the same role? Is it too 
fatiguing for a moderately blessed proprietor to 
acquaint himself with the nature and capabilities 
and requirements of the soil; and, saving his 
agent’s stipend, to come into more immediate nego- 
tiation with the tenantry themselves? A tenant 
who has spent the best of his days on a farm, and 
brought up his family worthily and honestly, is 
surely as deserving of confidence as a gamekeeper. 
It is a fact which our landed gentry would do well 
to ponder, that a great number of retainers about an 
estate cripple, and most seriously, the owner’s 
ability to deal fairly by his tenantry. And the 
sterling English farmer is still worthy of respectful 
consideration. 

Give me a radius of six miles from where I am 
now writing, and within its reach I could place my 
finger on fifty tenant-farmers at least to whom, if I 
were a large proprietor, I durst commit my farms 
with scarcely a reservation or restrictive clause, 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


A SMALL LANDOWNER. 
Nov., 1879. 


Heligions und Benominutional Retws, 


——- > — 


THE YORKSHIRE Baptists.—The autumnal meet- 
ing of the Yorkshire Association of Baptist Churches 
was commenced at Skipton on Monday last by a 
home missionary meeting. The session was resumed 
on Tuesday, when the presidential address was 
delivered by the Rev. J. Dann, of Bradford. Mr. 
Brooke, who presided at Monday night's meeting, 
said that out of the eighty-five Baptist churches in 
Yorkshire, fifty-two had received help from the 
society. 

EASTBOURNE.—On Wednesday evening, Nov. 12, 
a tea and public meeting was held at the Congre- 

ational Church, the object of which was to bid 
arewell to the Rev. William Griffith, who has 
resigned the pastorate, and present him with a 
trifling testimonial. The tea was held in the school- 
room, and nearly 200 were present. The public 
meeting was held in the church. Addresses were 
given by some of the friends and by the retiring 
pastor. The presentation assumed the form of 
a purse of ninety sovereigns. Much regret is felt 
at the loss, especially as physical weakness is the 
cause. 

Youna MEn’s CuRIsTIAN AssocraATION.—During 
the week of prayer arranged by the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, commencing Sunday, Jan. 4, there will bespecial 
meetings for prayer with short addresses each even- 
ing, from the 5th to the 10th inclusive, in the 
lecture-Eall of the Central Young Men’s Christian 
Association, 165, Aldersgate-street, at seven o’clock. 
These meetings will be open to the public generally, 
and we trust that so centrally situated they will be 
well attended. For the convenience of gentlemen 
wisking to attend the meetings, the reading-room 
and young men’s parlour of the association during 
those evenings will be thrown open, and refresh- 
ments may be obtained before and after the 
meetings. 

LEICESTER.—The Rev. James Williamson, M.A., 
was publicly recognised, on the 28th ult,, as pastor 
of GalloWtree Gate Chapel,’ Leicester. Mr. Alder- 
man Baines, J.P., presided. Mr. Williamson, in 
his address, a to former occupants of the 

ulpit of that church—Dr. Legge, Mr. Picton, and 
Mr. Mackennal—as able and eminent men from 
whose writings he had himself received benefit in 
the past. He believed the great facts of Chiris- 
tianity as those in which God has revealed to the 
human race and as meeting man’s sinfulness and 
need of redemption ; and while he — these 
doctrines with definiteness he hoped that the con- 
gregation at Gallowtree Gate would not have to 


mourn altogether the absence of that breadth of 
view and spiritual earnestness that had cistin- 
guished his predecessors, The Revs. G. Snashall, 
J. Morley Wright, W. Evans, A. Mackennal, T. 
Green, J. Hutcheson, and J. F. Cheetham, Esq, 
took part in the proceedings. 

LiveRPooL.—The Rev. F. H. Robarts, who has 
completed twenty years of ministry in Liverpool, 
was presented on the 5th inst., at a meeting, over 
which Mr. Joshua Sing presided, with an address, 
and a purse containing 200 guineas, The address 
alluded to the fact that from a small beginning in 
the Everton Athenzum, the church and congrega- 
tion under Mr. Robarts’s care had steadily and 
largely increased, there being now more than 500 
members of the church, and about 900 regular 
attendants for Divine worship, while the Sabbath- 
school numbers over 700 scholars. The chairman 
expressed the hope that from the journey which 
Mr. and Mrs, Robarts intended to take to Italy, 
Palestine, and Egypt, they would both derive new 
strength and health, and that for many years to 
come Mr. Robarts might be spared to labour still 
amongst his people. During the evening addresses 
were given by the Revs. Dr. Graham, KE. Hassan, 
W. H. King, and by Messrs. W. P. Lockhart aod 
S. B. Jackson. 

LostwiTHirL.—A new Congregational chapel at 
Lostwithie], Cornwall, was opened on the 30th ult. 
The new place of worship replaces the old one, 
which wasin a very dilapidated state. The Rev. C. 
Wilson, M.A., of Plymouth, preached the opening 
sermon, A large company sat down to tea in the 
Grammar Schoolroom. In the evening a crowded 
ublic meeting was held, over which Thomas Lea, 
isq , J.P., of Dawlish, presided. Congratulatory 


addresses were delivered by the Revs. C. Wilson, 


G. H. Hobbs, W. Bull, W. Boulter, W. Dawson 
(Methodist Free Church), H. Young, J. Southwood 
(Primitive Methodist), A  Fogwell (Wesleyan), 
E. W. Bickly, and Messrs. Silvanus Trevail, Keq., 
architect, and J. Abraham. From a statement 
made by the pastor, the Rev. Eben. Stevens, it 
appears that upwards of 550/. has been given or 
promised towards the building, leaving nearly 3001. 
to be raised. The collection after the services 
amounted to 30:. On the following Lord’s Day the 
venerable Mr. Hobbs preached to a full congrega- 
tion. : 

Tue Late Rev. Jacon Anport —The New York 
papers announce the death of the Rev. Jacob 
Abbott, the author of many books for the young, 
which in their time had a very large circulation 
both in the United States and in Englend. Mr. 
Abbott, who died at the age of seventy-six, was 
the eldest of three brothers, all of whom have 
become more or Jess famous for their literary pro- 
ductions. In 1825 he was appointed Profetsor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Amherst 
College, a position which he retained four years, 
when he took charge of Mount Vernon School for 
Girls, in Boston, and in 1834 organised the Eliot 
Congregational Church in Roxbury, of which he 
became pastor. In 1838 he relinquished his charge 
to his brother, John S. C. Abbott, and removed to 
Farmington, Maine, where from that time he 
devoted himself almost exclusively to literary pur- 
suits, chiefly the production of juvenile books. A 
complete list of his works would numb: r more than 
200. Many of them were translated into various 
foreign languages, both in Europe and Asia. 

Nort Bucks Association. — On Tuesday, 


November 4, the autumnal meetings of this asso- 


ciation were held at Winslow. The attendance of 
ministers and delegates was larger than had assem- 
bled for a considerable period, and the interest 
evinced in the work of the association was highly 
encouraging. In the evening a religious service 
was held, when the Rev. Edwin J. Hartland, 
secretary of the Church Aid and H: me Missionary 
Society, preached a most able and impressive ter- 
mon. Some very interesting meetings were held 
in Buckinghamshire during the past weck in con- 
nection with the Church Aid and Home Missionary 
Society. In response to the invitation of the 
secretary of the North Bucks Association (the 
Rev, H. F. Holmes) and in company with bim Mr. 
Albert Spicer, visited Wolverton, Newport Pagnell, 
Princes Risborough, and Wingrove, to explain the 
principles and objects of the society. Ino bis many 
able addresses Mr. Spicer put the merits of the 
whole question clearly and forvibly before his 
audience, and succeeded in awakening a deep and 
general interest in the claims. 

Missions IN CENTRAL Arrica.—We regret to 
hear that the Church Missionary Society have re- 
ceived discouraging news of the condition of alfairs 
at their Nyanza Mission. Hostile influences are 
believed to have been at work, and the attitude of 
King Mtesa has been for some time not over friendly. 
In May last a rumour reached the King that the 
Egyptians were advancing their posts further 
towards hiscovntry, and he appears to have accused 
the missionaries of complicity inthe matter. While 
utterly denying the charge, they offercd to send 
two of their number with his messengers to Col nel 
Gordon, and, accordingly, Mr, Fclkin started for 
Egypt in advance on May 17 tv prepare the way 
for the party who were to follow in company with 
the Rev. C. T. Wilson. Mr. Felkin has written 
home, from Fatiko, in Kyyptian territory, forward. 
ing a letter from Mr. Walsov, dated Juve 26, tro 
which it appears that he end four chiefs were on 
their way north, but still in Uganda tenity, 
Messrs. Stokes and Copplestone had been per mitted 
by Mtesa to go to the south side of the lake on 
condition that they sent up the mission stores left 
there. The position of the three missionaries left 
at Mtesa’s Court is certainly not an enviable one, 
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andthe whole affair shows the danger of placin 
implicit trust in the professions of a savage chief. 
The London Missionary Society are also experiencin 
considerable anxiety at the continued absence o 
intelligence from their Tanganyika expedition. 
They have accordingly asked Dr. Laws, of Living- 
stonia, to despatch trustworthy messengers to Ujiji 
to inquire into the state of the mission and to bring 
letters back.— Academy. 

DEATH OF THE Rev. JAMES FLEMING, D. D.— 
We regret to have to announce the death of this 
devoted Congregational minister, which took place 
on Monday night week, after a brief illness, Dr. 
Fleming was for twenty-five years minister of the 
Congregational Church, Kentish Town, and won for 
himself a high reputation for quiet, faithful, and 
useful work as a preacher and pastor. He was 


educated at Highbury College, and commenced his 


ministry in 1845 His great devotion to ministerial 
duties and pastoral work some years ago impaired 
his health, which has ever since been delicate. The 
remains of Dr, Fleming were interred on Saturday 
afternoon in the ground set apart for the burial 
of. Nonconformists at Highgate Cemetery, the 
grave. being almost at the summit of the 
bill. which forms the eastern slope of this 
northern necropolis. The great respect in which 
the deceased was widely held in the north-west 
district, combined as it was with dry sunny 
weather, caused a considerable public gathering in 
connection with the burial ceremony, There wasa 
funeral service at half-past twelve in the chapel 
with which the deceased was so long associated, 
and the building was filled by members of the 
ordinary congregation and persons from a distance. 
The pulpit and the gone were draped in black 
cloth, and almost.all present wore mourning. Near 
a pew occupied by the family of Dr. Fleming were 
ewman Hall, the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, 
the Rev. Arthur Hall, the Rev. Mr. Hebditch, the 
Rev. Mr.. French, the Rev. Mr. Hollowell (Bedford 
Chapel), the Rev. Mr. Carmichael (Presbyterian 
Chapel, (Haverstock-hbill), &c. The coffin was 
placed in front of the pulpit. The Rev. John 
Nunn, minister of Haverstock-hill Congregational 
Church, having read selected portions of the Holy 
Scriptures, the Rev. J. C. Harrison, minister of 
Park Chapel, Camden Town, delivered an address, 
in which he bore earnest and emphatic testimony to 
the excellencies of the deceased, both in his mini- 
sterial and private life, and tonchingly alluded 
to the deep respect entertained for him 
by numbers of persons of all classes in the 
district where he had spent such a large portion 
of his life. The Rev. F.dward Dukes offered an 
appropriate prayer, and the service included some 
hymns. Along the route of the procession, which 
consisted of an open hearse and two or three mourn- 
ing coaches, followed by about thirty private 
carriages, the shutters of alarge proportion of the 
shops were up, and numbers of people gazed sadly 
and respectfully at the passing vehicles. At the 
cemetery, where several hundred persons assembled, 
there was another funeral service, consisting chiefly 
of a selection from the Burial Office of the Church of 
Fngland, at which the Rev. Mr. White, of Kentish 
Town, brother in-law of the deceased, officiated. Mr. 
White also gave a brief address, in which, besides 
bearing similar testimony to that of Mr. Harrison to 
the exemplary Christian and pastoral character of 
Dr. Fleming, he glanced at the fact that very near 
that spot lay the remains of the late Dr. Lang, 
minister of Trinity Church, Kentish Town, and 
those of Michael Faraday. By the side of the 
ee were the chief mourners, Dr. Ambrose 
‘leming and Mr, E, L, Fleming (sons of the 
deceased), the Revs. John Atkinson and J. W. 
Atkinson, William Thomas, W. Roberts, &. The 
coffin bore the following inscription :—‘‘ James 
Fleming, born 8th March, 1816; died 10th 
November, 1879, in the 64th year of his age, 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE, 


Mip-Kent.—Last week (writes a correspondent), 
at a large and enthusiastic public meeting at Tun- 
bridge Wells, Edward Cazalet, Esq., of Fairlawn 
Tonbridge, was unanimously accepted as the Liberal 
candidate for the division at the next general eleo- 
tion, the resolution being moved by Thomson 
Hankey, Esq., M.P., and seconded by the Rev. 
J. Radford Thomson, M.A., Professor at New 
College. Mr. Cazalet delivered a singularly able 
address on ‘‘ England’s Foreign Policy, especially 
her relations with Russia, and the future of 
Syria,” and promised others on the present position 
of ‘*‘ Agriculture,” and the ‘* Depression of | Trade 
and its Causes,” There is every hope, and a grow- 
ing feeling even among his opponents, that Mr. 
Cazalet will obtain ope of the seats now held by 
the Conservatives, for he is exceedingly popular in 
the division, and is a man of unusual mental power, 
thoroughly conversant with many subjects cf vast 
importance to stateemen—particularly education, 
international commerce and currency, and the 
Eastern Question ; his knowledge of the latter sub- 
ject having been gained by a long residencein Russia. 
tie has lately produced a_most logical pamphlet on 
‘* Bimetallism and its Connection with Commerce,” 
aud this has already exercised much influence in 
financial circles ; aud his interest in the cause of 
education is shown by the fact that he has late) 
cifercd 10,0002. to the Tonbridge Grammar School, 
for the purpose of establishing a thorough modern 
bide to that ancient classival foundation. The 
Liberal gain in Mid-Kent on the recent revision is 


nearly 150; and the party is well-organised and 
united, , 


Nortw LANCASHIRE.—At a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the North Lancashire Liberal 
Registration Association, held at Lancaster on 
Saturday, it was resolved, after a long discussion, 
to bring forward only one candidate, and that the 
chairman, Mr. Thompson, should communicate 
with Mr, Adam, M.P., on the subject. 
StaFForD.—It is expected that Mr. H. D. 
Pochin, of Barn Elms, Surrey, will contest the 
borough of Stafford in the Liberal interest at the 
next election. : 
KILMARNOcK.—Mr. Fortescue Harrison, M.P. 
for the Kilmarnock Burghs, has made a proposal, 
through his committee, to the committee of Mr. 
Peddie, one of the two Liberal candidates fur the 
burghs, to submit their rival claims for the seat to 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington. (eee? 
SHEFFIELD —Mr. Charles Stuart Wortley, cousin 
of the Earl of Wharncliffe, will probably be one of 
the Conservative candidates for Sheffield at the 
next election. In the event of Mr. Roebuck coming 
forward at the next election the Conservatives are 
fully prepared to support him; but should he 
decline a contest, it is probable that Mr. Mark 
Firth, who recently entertained Prince Leopold, will 
come forward. The Liberal candidates will be Mr. 
Mundella, M.P. (who has represented Sheffield for 
eleven years), and Mr. Waddy, M.P. 

South NorTHUMBERLAND.—Mr. Albert Grey has 
announced his intention of contesting thir division 
for the second time. 

County Dongeaat.—Lord Mountchar) s has for- 
warded his address to the local papers as a candidate 
for the representation of County Donegal. He sup- 
ports the foreign policy of the Government ; in 
other respects his address includes the Liberal pro- 
gramme generally. 

The Central News has issued a list of Parlia- 
mentary candidates for the — election, cor- 
rected up to Nov, 1. From this return it appsars 
that there are 889 candidates in the field for 652 
seats. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 
; LONDON, 


The time for the withdrawal of candidates for 
the London School Board election expired at four 
o'clock yesterday afternoon, and the names of 
all candidates who have not withdrawn will be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the electors on Thursday, the 
27th inst. They are as follows :— 

City or Lonpon.—(Four Members) —None of the 
candidates have been withdrawn, and the following 
will poll for the four seats :—Sir J. Bennett, Mr. T. 
J. W. Bennett, Mr. W. H. Bonnewell, Miss Daven- 
port-Hill, Mr. W. 8S. Gover, Mr. G. Offor, and Mr, 
H. Spicer. 

CHELSEA (Four Members).—The five candidates 
nominated will go to the poll, viz. :—Captain 
Berkeley, R.N., the Rev. C. Darby Reade, Mrs. 
Webster, Mr. Freeman, and Dr. Gladstone. 

Finspury (Six Members).—There are no with- 
drawals. The following will go to the poll :—Mrs. 
Surr, Dr. Wainwright, the Kev. Dr. Uraven, the 
Rev. J. Rogers, the Rev, C. J. Hutt, and Messrs, 
W. Bishop, G. Boulton, W. R. Bourke, B. Lucraft, 
st pa Mark Wilks, D, L. Roberts, and W. H. 

ottie. 

GREENWICH (Four Members),—The four indepen- 
dent candidates nominated on Wednesday last have 
been withdrawn. Three of the sittiog members 
will be returned unopposed — Messrs. Henry Gover, 
solicitor ; J. E. Saunders, architect, a candidate in 
the Liberal interest for the representation of Green- 
wich in Parliament; and Mr. G. B.. Richardson, 
banker. The Rev. Mr. Morse, vicar of Christ 
Church, ForestjHill, will take the place of the Rev. 
Canon Money, who has retired. 

Hackney (Five Members).—Mr. Bowser has 
withdrawn, leaving Messrs. Edward Jones, John 
James Jones, oe Coe and Hay, Sir Charles 
Reed, the Rev. H. D, Pearson, and Mrs, Fenwick- 
Miller to contest the election. . 

LamsBetH (Six Members.)—Mr. Robert Turner 
has withdrawn, leaving nine candidates to contest 
the six seats:—The Rev. F. Tugwell, Messrs. J. 
Heller, C. White, J. Stiff, Kemp-Welch, A. Wylie, 
A. Cave, the Rev. G. M. Murphy, and Miss Muller. 

MARYLEBONE (Seven Members.)—Mr. G. M. 
Griffith, Q.C., has been withdrawn, as well as Mr. 
Hawkins, leaving nine to go to the poll :—Dr. 
Angus, the Rev. J. J. Coxhead, the Rev. J. R. 
Diggle, Mr. A. Mills, M.P., the Hon. E. L. 
Stanley, Mrs. Westlake, Mrs. Simpson, and Messrs. 
James Powell and J, Watson. 

SovuTHWARK (Four Members.)—None of the 
candidates have withdrawn. They are Mrs. 
Richardson, Miss Helen Taylor, the Rev, \R, 
Maguire, and Messrs. T. J. ©. L. Bordmap, A. 
Side, E. C. Corry, A. Hawkins, and H. G. Heald. 

TowrEr Hamurrs (Five Members. )—In this divi- 
sion Sir Edmund Hay Currie and Mr. Samuel Day 
have withdrawn, leaving Messrs, Buxton, Char- 
ripngtov, Lowe, Pearce, Scrutton, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Prendergast and Miss Downing. 

WESTMINSTER (Five Members. )—Major Grimston, 
Mr. Berry, and Mr. Petts have withdrawn, leaving 
the Kev. B, Belcher, the Rev, Dr. Rigg, the Rev. 
W. Urwick, and Messrs. Bassett, Buxton, Fresh- 
tield, Hawkins, Potter, Ross, R. J. Yorke, M.P., 
and Miss Simcox to go to the poll, 


THE PROVINCES, 


MANCHESTER.—The result of the Manchester 
School Board election was made known late on 


| Saturday night. All the retiring members who 
offered themselves were re-elected with one excep- 


tion. In the old Board there were seven Churchmen, 
three Catholics, and five non-sectarian. In the 
now Board there are four Churchmen, one Inde. 

ndent, six non-sectarian, and four Catholics. 

he contest arose partly through the claims of 
independent candidates, one of whom, a clergyman, 
the Rev. Dr. Garrett, has obtained one of the five 
Church seats at the new Board. Dr. Garrett's 
candidature received no favour from either the 
successful majority or the defeated minority of | 
Churchmen. He asked his supporters to ‘‘ plump” 
their fifteen votes apiece for him, and enters the 
Board as a resolute opponent of some of its measures 
of School Board extension. Mr. Herbert Birley, 
M.P., the chairman of the late Board, was returned 
at the head of the poll; Miss Becker was second. 
All the members of that party hold a higher place 
on the poll than on previous occasions, and have a 
larger number of votes. The new member of the 
undenominational party is Mr. Slatter, a trade 
unionist. The only defeated member of the late 
Board was the Rev. Mr. Henn, who was not 
pointedly opposed by any party. The expense of 
the election is estimated at between 5,000/. and 
10,0001, of which 2,000/, will fall on the Board 
itself, 

Satrorp.—For this borough twenty-three candi- 
dates were nominated for the fifteen seats. At a 
meeting held on Monday to see if a contest could 
be avoided, the mayor said that in Manchester the 
old members had nearly all been re-elected, and 
remarked that the incident suggested compromise 
in Salford, where also all the old members had 
been renominated. Ultimately several members 
withdrew, and a contest will be avoided. 

BRADFORD.—Through the intervention of the 
Mayor (Angus Holden, Esq.), a contest for this 
borough has been avoided in connection with the 
Bradford School Board, The twenty-six gentlemen 
who had been nominated met on Friday, when it 
was arranged that the new Board should consist of 
eight Liberals, five Churchmen and Conservatives, 
one Roman Catholic, and one private school pro- 
prietor. There is thus nv necessity for a contest. 

Srocxrort.—An order dissolving the Stockport 
School Board has been issued by the Committee of 
Council of Education. One more meeting will be 
held to wind up business, and on Dec. | the Board 
will cease to exist. The Manchester Guardian says 
that on the formation of the Board, nine years ago, 
the Liberals were in a majority in the Town 
Council, but at each election the Denominationalists 

ained a majority of the seats, and so soon as the 
Tousesuadivan got the upper hand in the Council 
the dissolution was agreed to. The Board has 
throughout confined itself to carrying out the com- 
pulsory clauses of the Elementary Education Act, 
a task which will now devolve upon a school 
attendance committee of the Council. 


Epitome of Hews, 


— > -—- 


The Rev. Mr. Campbell, minister of Crathie, 
preached at Balmoral Castle on Sunday forenoon in 
the presence of the Queen, Princess Beatrice, and 
the members of the Court. The Queen has com- 
menced her farewell vieits amongst the tenantry 
preparatory to the departure of the Court on Wed- 
nesday afternoon next, which is expected at Windsor 
early on Thursday morning. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales gave a county 
ball at Sandringham on Friday. The members of 
the royal family now staying at Sandringham and 
& large number of the nobility and gentry of the 
county were present. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Sudbourn Hall, 
the seat of Sir Richard Wallace, on Monday even- 
ing, to enjoy four days’ shooting over the preserves. 
There was a torchlight procession to the hall. 

Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales 
left Gibraltar in the Bacchante on Saturday. Lord 
Napier of Magdala visited the corvette before her 
departure. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury paid a long visit 
on Friday to the Empress Eugenie at Chislehurst. 


| His Grace was later joined by the Dean of West- 


minster, and visited the tombs of Napoleon III. 
and the late Prince Louis Napoleon. 

The Cabinet Council on Friday lasted over two 
hours. After the Council the Turkish and German 
Ambassadors had an interview with Lord Salisbury 
at the Foreign Office. Lord Salisbury left in the 
evening for Hatfield ; the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon left for Gordon Castle, Scotland ; and Lord 
Cranbrook went to his country seat at Staple- 
hurat. Another Council was held on Monday after: 
noon, and sat two hours. All the Ministers were 
present at the Council except the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon and Viscount Sandon. The 
latter is at Balmoral in attendance upon Her 
Majesty. i 

the Chief Secretary for Ireland left London on 
Saturday, with ample instructions respecting famine 
prospects in Ireland. : ) | 

The Central News says that Lord Lytton intends 
returning to England next year. 

It is stated that Lord Chief Baron Kelly is about 
to retire from the bench, in consequence of 
advanced age and increasing bodily infirmities, The 


| learned jadge, who is in his eighty-fourth year, was 


made Lord Chief Baron by the late Lord Derby in 
1866. On his retirement the distinctive title of his 
office will be dropped, and his successor will be 
known simply as President of the Exchequer 
Division of the High Court of Justice. 

The Queen has conferred upon Captain Eyre 
Massey Shaw the distinction of Companion of the 
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Order of the Bath, Civil Division, in recognition of 
his meritorious services as Chief Officer of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 

Prince Alamaynu, son of the late King Theodore 
of Abyssinia, died on Friday of inflammation of the 
lungs, at the residence of Professor Ransome, at 
Headingley. The deceased prince was eighteen 
years of age, and had been educated in this country 
at the expense of the British Government. During 
his illness Her Majesty, who took a warm interest 
in him, twice sent Sir John Cowell to see him, and 
was kept constantly informed by telegrams as to 
his condition. The remains of the young Prince 
are to be brought to Windsor, and buried in the 
royal catacombs, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
Castle. | 

Sir James M‘Garel Hogg, M.P., has been re- 
elected chairman of the Board of Works at a salary 
of 2,000/, 

Up to Monday the weather in London was 
cold with sharp frosts, and on that day carts were 
to beseen in the streets conveying ice more than an 
inch thick to ice-wells from the reservoirs in the 
suburbs. 

Thirteen persons are reported to have been 
drowned through the capsizing of a boat on Loch- 
indall, Argyllshire. 

The Beefsteak Club, on Friday, decided by 
seventy-seven votes to thirty-eight to expel Mr. 
Labouchere from the club. Mr, Labouchere was 
present, but did not vote. Had he done so his name 
would have been retained, as a majority of two- 
thirds was necessary to give effect to the decision. 
Mr. Lawsov, of the 7'eleyraph, anticipated the 


action of the club by resigning. Mr. Butcher on 


Monday applied to the Master of the Rolls, on 
behalf of Mr. Henry Labouchere, for liberty to 
serve notice of motion for Friday next for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the committee of the Beefsteak 
Club from expelling Mr. Labouchere. His lordship 
acceded to the application. 

Mr. Gladstone has replied to a letter from Mr. 
Joseph Arch, in which the right hon. gentleman 
disclaims all pretension to authority on matters of 
agricultural practice and arrangement, but he adds 
that he likes to see a great variety in the size of 
holdings, and especially a liberal proportion of small 
moderate holdings. Among the good things which 
he hopes will result from the present period of 
pressure are a better balanced judgment about the 
size of farms, freedom from the present restraints 
attaching to land, anda great extension of fruit, 
vegetable, and even flower culture, with an ia- 
creased demand for rural Jabour. | 


The Lord Mayor announces that the headquarters 
of the Rowland Hil) Memorial Fund will from this 
time be at the Mansion House. Nearly 4,000/. has 
been subscribed, and a public meeting in further- 
ance of the objects of the fund will be held at the 
Egyptian Hall on the 26th inst. A comparatively 
small portion of the fund will be applied to the 
erection of a statue or monument of Sir Rowland 
Hill, and the bulk of the sum subscribed will be 
devoted to the foundation of a benevolent institu- 
tion for Post Office employés, the constitution of 
which will hereafter be defived. 


Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, M.P., in addressing 
a meeting of his constituents at Bournemouth on 
Monday, defended the domestic policy of the 
Government. This policy had lately been assailed 
by Mr. Bright and Mr. Lowe, who, instead of 
speaking like statesmen, spoke more like two old 
scolds trundling mops full of dirty water. 

Mr. Raikes, M. P., announced at Chester on Friday 
night that taxation was 43s. a head heavier under 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government than at the present 
time, and also that the Zulu war had been a blessing 
to colonists and natives alike ! 

The Hon. Eidward Stanhope, speaking at a 
meeting in Lincolnshire on Friday, said his remarks 
about an approaching dissolution had been mis- 
understood. So far from believing that a general 
election was near, he wovld not be surprised if at 
this time next year its date was still unfixed. 

Mr. Chaplin, M.P., declared at an agricultural 
meeting in Lincolnshire last night that the land 
laws could not be improved. He would favour 
@ peasant proprietary if he thought they would 
strengthen Conservatism and restore protection, 
but at present the system had failed. 


Mr. Tracy Turnerelli announces that he has 
‘*determined to let Madame Tussaud and Sons 
have the privilege of exhibiting the wreath.” He 
had almost completed arrangements for its sale to a 
speculator for 245/. 

Alderman Tatham, who has been elected Mayor 
of Leeds, said on Friday, in addressing the Town 
Council, that he had felt some hesitation in accept- 
ing the post, and his misgivings arose regarding the 
social duties which he should have to perform. 
But if the people of Leeds wanted for their mayor 
a Quaker anda teetutaler of strong convictions, who 
would lead them for the next twelve months in the 
line of self-denial, eobriety, and economy with 
efficiency, he dared not and could not refuse the 
Office, 

Mr. Doyle, one of the Assistant Agricaltural 
_\ Commissioners, stated at a mecting of the Warwick- 
‘shire Chamber of Agriculture on Saturday that at 
whatever place he had visited he had been told 
that the cost of labour had increased from 50 to 
60 per cent. within the memory of existing farmers, 
and that Jess and far inierior work was now dune 
coinpared, with what used to be done for intinitely 
less money. 

In arecent letter to the 7imces, Mr. Henry Allen, 
the secretary to the British and Foreign Aati- 
Slavery Society, eays that the stories brought to 


Kansas by the unfortunate freedmen who take 
refuge there from the violent misrule of the South, 
are beginning to excite the most serious fears in 
the minds of the Northerners that a new rebellion 
is on the cards. Even freedmen who have saved 
money in Kansas, and go South to bring back a 
wife or relations, sometimes return with their 
arms cut off—cut off expressly to retaliate.on them 
for escaping from the brutalities of Southern jus- 
tice—and these outrages are now so frequent and 
so cruel that a general opinion is springing up in 
the North that the pro-slavery spirit of the South 
is gaining head once more. 


Olewnings. 


— 


We are easier to be laughed out of our duty than 
persuaded into it.— Defoe. 


Plush is said to be in favour again, both for 
trimmings and as a material for bonnets. 

Thackeray once said to a visitor: ‘‘I read very 
few novels. Iam a pastry-cook. I bake tarts 


and sellthem. Ido not eat them myself. I eat 
bread-and-butter.”’ 


A number of gentlemen who were talking about 
agriculture dwelt a great deal on the bad haeeed ry 
of the farming regions, when a lady present gave 
spice to the discussion by saying—‘‘ Gentlemen, 
the worst husbandry seen in this country is when 
you harrow up the feelings of your wives.” 


In these hard times the dutiful daughter delights 
to study economy for her father’s sake. In this spirit 
of self-sacrifice, a Brooklyn young lady recently 
observed to her parent at the breakfast-table : 
‘** Papa, I really don’t think we need a fire in the 
parlour; I get along just as well without it.” 
‘* Why, my dear, you must have it comfortable for 
gentlemen when they call.” ‘‘O, that makes no 
difference, papa ; there’s only one calls whom I care 
for, and he’s got an ulster big enough for both of 
us.”— Brooklyn Argus. 

THE JUDGE AND THE Wipow.—A widow, whose 
husband was killed in a railroad accident, sues the 
company and recovers 5,000 dols damages. Aman 
who lost his leg in the same accident, sues in the 
same court and gets 15,000 dols. The widow way- 
lays the judge and charges him with unjust discri- 
mination in valuing a leg at three times as much as 
a whole man. ‘‘ That is not the point, my dear 
madame,” says the urbane judge, ‘‘even with 
15,000 dols. the man canno’ buy a leg as good as 
the one he lost. But a woman as young as you are, 


and with 5000 dols., can have no difficulty in 


getting a new husband,’ 
satisfied. } 

THe ART or LFADERSHIP.—It is related of 
William Pitt that he was once in company of some 
of the brilliant statesmen of his day, when the 
question was propounded as to what constituted the 
art of leadership, or what quality or accomplish- 
ment was most necessary to the man who was to 
guide and direct others. One of the great’ states- 
men present said that the needed thing was ‘‘ the 
power of persuasion ” ; another thought it was ‘‘the 
knowledge of men ”’ ; a third declared it to be ‘‘ the 
dexterous use of statistics”; still another affirmed 
it to be ‘‘ familiarity with history.” After the great 
premier had heard the opinions of all the company, 
he said: ‘‘No, gentlemen; none of you have 
properly answered the question. The essential 
talent in wise leadership is patience, patience, 
patience /” 

A KEEN-WITTED BuTcHER —The following story 
is told for a fact, and it will perhaps throw some 
light on the general results of the voting at the 
recent municipal elections. On the day of the 
election a woman went into a butcher’s shop in 
Market-street, and asked for a sheep’s head. The 
butcher promptly put his hands on one, and was 
giving it to the purchaser when she inquired if it 
was a Liberal or a Tory head. The man of beef 
was non-plussed for the moment, and then said on 
chance that it was a Liberal. ‘*‘ Aw’ winnet ha’ it, 
then,” was the woman’s reply, and she was making 
towards the door, when the butcher, not willing to 
lose a customer for the want ofa little accomoda- 
tion, called out to her—‘‘ Here missis, wait a 
minute, and I’ll soon make it into a Tory for you.” 
The woman turned back, and the butcher at once 
split open its head, took out the brains, and handed 
it over as a ‘real Tory,” the woman departing 
with it triumphantly.— Ashton Reporter. 

Common SENSE IN Dress —Withino the last few 
years considerable advance in the way of taste has 
been made in dress; but still one sees such prepos- 
terous results from the anxiety some people have to 
be ‘‘ artistic ” and esthetic in their costumes, that 
one cannot but feel that their zeal would be well 
tempered with discretion. It is an excellent thing 
that many women have emancipated themselves 
from the tyranny of dressmakers, but let them 
beware of falling into an even worse bondage under 
the leaders of the so-called ‘art’ school of dress, 
because it is very rare that people exercise their 
own unbiased taste with regard to their costume, 
and, as a rule, follow, thvugh perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the style adopted by somebody whom they 
regard as 4 model of good taste. Let everybody be 
fully persuaded that their dress is suitable for the 
occasion on which it is to be worn, as there can be 
no beauty without fitness. A stir has been made 
lately about reviving the Greek costume ; but the 
difficulty of a hat or bonnet with a costume seems 
insuperable. We have to take it for granted that 
Greek women looked beautiful and picturesque in 


The widow retired 


anpementitics — 


their flowing robes. Assuming that such was the 
fact, we cannot blind ourselves that among English 
women Greek heads and features are exceptional. 
In a drawing-room, long flowing robes and a 
Greek costume look well enough upon a person 
whose form and figure are statuesque and finely 
moulded. With regard to the ‘‘ artistic” dressing 
it really seems that the shorter and stouter the 
wearer, the more extravagant the style of costume 
worn. How often do we see little fat women with 
dresses made of soft, thin stuff of a highly unbe- 
coming ‘‘ art ” shade, puffed on shoulders and elbows 
in a manner that increases their apparent width 
tenfold. How often do we see such people walking 
in London streets with their skirts caught up ina 
most unartistic manner, with Jarge plumed hate 
often crushed in the most ‘‘ bizarre” shapes, an 
the roughest hair imaginable. And these ladies 
consider themselves far superior in taste to the 
prosaic creatures who prefer to be neat, clean, and 
tidy in closely-fitting short costumes, with tidy hair, 
hats, boots, and gloves, who can walk with comfort 
to themselves and others; and who are not ridi- 
culous. because they are fit for what they are about, 
—‘* Regina,” in the Queen. 


Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 


—_»~—. 


MARRIAGES. 


HENLY—HARRIS.—Nov., 6, at the Free Church, Calne, 
Wilts, by the Rev. R. G. Wheeler, M.A., Henry Crook, 
second son of Robert Henly, of Calne, to Emily Mary, 
elder daughter of the late Charles Harris, of Calue. 

MACLENNAN—SPICER.—Nov, 12, Donald MacLennan, 
of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to Julia, younger 
daughter of the late Henry Spicer, of the Highlands, 
Putney Heath, and of 19, New Bridge-st reet, E.C. 

HOFFMANN—LAW.—Nov, 18, at Herton Lane Chapel, 
Bradford, by t'e Rev, J. R. Campbell, D.D., Gustavus 
Julius James, eldest son of A. Hoffmann, Esq,, to Annie 
Avery (Annie) second daughter of James Law, Esq., J.P., 
of Bolton House, Bradford. 

DAVIS—KEMP.—Nov. 18, at Leicester, Mr. Davis, Friar 
Lane, to Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Mr, E. Kemp, 
Seymour-street. No cards. 


DEATHS, 

STA LLYBRASS.—Nov. 8, at May Villa, Shoot:r’s Hull, the 
Rev. John Knox Stallybrass, sged 56, 

ABLITT.—Nov. 9, at Ennis-road, Finsbury Park, William 
Hay ward Ablitt, of concussion of the spine from a fall in 
the City, in January last, aged 46. 

FLEMING. —Nov. 10, at his reside nce, }21, Camden-road, 
the Rev. James Fieming, D.D., of Kentish Town, in the 
64th year of his age, deeply lamented, 

STOUGHTON.—Nov. ll, at 14, Kent Gardens, Ealing, 
Mary Vyse, the beloved wife of the Rev. John Stoughton, 
D D., aged 73. 

JOWETT.—Nov. 15, Mary Anne, the beloved wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Jowett, Leeds. 


ALLEN AND HanBurys’ “PreRFecTED” Cop Liver 
O1L is not only freer from taste and smell than any oil ever 
before offered to the public, but it does not give rise to the 
nausea and cructations which render the use of ordinary oil, 
even of the finest quality, so repulsive. It is the pure oil, 
nade at A, and H.’s own factory in Norway, and prepared 
by an entirely new and special process. It presents in the 
most effective condition all the invaluable properties of the 
remedy. All who have difficulty in taking Cod Liver Oil 
should insist on having A. and H.’s ‘ PERFecTED” OIL. 
Sold only in Impl. Pts., 4s. 9d. ; 4 Pts., 2s. 6d.; } Pts., 1s, 4d. 
Trade Mark,a Plough. Of all Chemists, and of ALLEN 
and HANBURYS, Plongh Court, Lombard Street, London, 


ee 


Harry Days! There is something of regret and gloom in 
the first appearance of grey hairs; our prospects are often 
blighted by their premature appearance. Mars. 8. A. 
ALLEN’s Wor.p’s Hair RESTORER happily affords a safe 
and sure means for restoring them again to the freshness 
and beauty of youth. It is the old established standard and 
reliable article known and spoken most highly of in every 
civilised country. It requires only a few applications to 
restore grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, 
and induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all 
that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfection and 
beauty. Dandruff is quickly and permanently removed. 
old by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


Recipee ror Loss oF Fiesu, Covers, Cops, AND 
CONSUMPTION.—Take two teaspoonfuls of Peptoleine 
three times a day. Peptole‘ne is sold in bottles at 33., and 
is prepared at 16, Coleman-street, City. 


WakNING! RecKITT’sS Paris BLUg.—The marked supe- 
riorily of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick 
appreciation of its merits by the public have been attended by 
the usual results—viz., a flood of imitations, ‘Lhe merit of the 
latter mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in 
imitating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue’ on each packet. 


Do your “Dyrerina” at Home.—A sixp-nay bottle of 
Judson’s Magenta will dye a table cover or a small curtain 
completely in ten minutes in a pasiful of water. Silk scarfs, 
veils, braid, rib»oas, may be dyed crims ou, scarlet, violet, &., 
in a basin of water. Judson’s Dyes, Suld by chemists 
every where. 

Morners AND Nurses —For chillren cutting teeth 
nothing equals Mrs, Jolnson’s Soothing Syrup, which con- 
tains no narcotic, an! applied to the gums gives speedy relief, 
Of all chewists, 2s, 94. per bottle. 


-Houtoway’s Prius are strong’'y recommended to all 
persons who are much reduced in power and condition, whose 
stomachs are weak, and whcse nerves are shattered, The 
beneficial effects of these Pills will be perceptible sfter a few 
days’ trial, though a more extended course may be required 
to re-establish perfect health. Holloway’s medic.ne acts oa 
tle organs of digestion, and induces complete regularity in 
the st mach, liver, pancreas, and kidneys, This treatment 
is both eafe and certain in result, and is thoroughly con- 
sistent with observation, experience, and common sense, The 
purification of the blood, the removal of all noxious matter 
from the secretions, aud the excitement of gentle action in 
the bowels are the sources of the curative powers of 
Holloway’s Pills. | 
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BREADMAKING IN ZULULAND.—The following is an | 
extract from a letter lately received from Private Ward at 
the seat of war:—“I should just hke you to see the real 
farmhouse a ‘ bake! . ¢ gets -_ Py in he 
ground, and is just large enough to hold our daily quantum 
of two lean, We use flour, water, salt, and. Borwick’s 
Baking Powder. My bread often surprises me, it is £0 
light, and white as snow; some of our men will insist that 
T have ‘been in the trade’ and nothing I can say will 
convince them to the contrary.” 

AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION is by no means confined 
to the growers of corn; the hops of Kent have failed, and so 
have those remarkable Cherries which impart the charm to 
Grant's More_tA CHERRY Branpy. That delicious 
liqueur can however still be procured at all Bars, Restaurants, 
and Wine Stores. Manufacturer, Thomas Graut, Distiller, 
Maidstone. 

Errs’s Cocos.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.—“ By 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
pl een as of digestion and nutrition, and by a 

application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
yn i, i a beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 


diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until, 


strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly-nourished frame,”—Civil Service Gazette. 
Sold only in packets labelled—“James Errs & Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London ” 


Adbertisements. 


~—o —— 


DISSOLVING VIEWS! 


EFORE PURCHASING, see HUGHES’ 
PATENT BI- and TRI-CYLINDRICAL APPA- 
RATUS. Most Portab'e; beautifully constructed. £6 6s., 
complete with jets. THE PATENT 


TRIPLEXICON. 


Combination of three wicks. Illuminating power 110 
candles, A marvellous light. We challenge comparison. 
Sir Antonio Brady, Dr. Croft, J. H. Varley, Esq., compare 
it tothe lime-light. Ona 10-ft. screen, no other lamp can 

ive the same amouot of light without infringement. See 

pecification of Patent. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. £4 4s., 
with 4in, Condensers snd Slides. Can be fitted to any form 
of Lantern. Price lts, 6d., £1 5e., and £1 10s. Pamphlet 


t free, Id. 
ae The EDUCATION DUPLEXICON, 3} n., £2 2s. 


Meldon fafety Jet, by C. H. Meldcn, Esq, Q.C., M.P.,a 
gem of portability and effectivenese. Price £1 1:. Power 
400 candles. 

A B8tock of over 30,000 Slices to eelect from on view. 
Coloured Phot raphe, 2s.each. Plain, ls) The cheapest 
in the world for Sli Quality guaranteed. Great novelties 
this sesson, New effects. Lantern [cctures, 6d. each. 

Elaborately ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 150 pages, 
post free, 6d., with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press. 


W. ©. Hughes, Manufacturing Optician, 
151, HOXTON STREET, LONDON, N, 


NEW SLIDES,—24 Scripture from Models, Set—Zulu 
War, by evamelled albumen process, magnificently coloured, 
3s. 6d.; works of art. Cheap series, 2s, colou'ed. 50 NEW 
LECTURE 8E1 8, Gabriel Grub, Jave Conquest, from Life 
Models, Mary Queen of Scots, Uncle Tom, Wesley, Luther, 
St. Paul, Joseph, Life of Milton, Dr. Croft’s Dick Whit- 
yg Recond-hand Lanterns and Slides. Bargains, 
List free. 


fa VUE PURITY ALLIANCE. 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart.”—St, Matt. v, 8. 

This Alliance has been founded to maintain the principle 
that the Law of Purity is univertal:y binding on all men and 
on all women alike. 

ADHESIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS desired. 

Lectures arranged. 

Pamphlets aud information from the Secretary, Rev. R. A. 
Bullen, B.A., Duppa’s Hill, Croydon (late Curate of St. 
Peter’s, Croydon), : 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 3 
Paid-up Capital ..... £500,000, 
{NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
5) per Ceat, for Five Years and upwards, 


5 per Cent. for Ong Year and upwards, 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached for half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the a Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E.0 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 
and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 

had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 


£10 |JINVESTED in UNITED STATES 


STOCKS make fortunes every month. - Books sent 
Bankers and Stockbrokers, 17, Wall Street, New 
£1,000 


free explaining everything. — Baxter & Co,, 
York, U.S.A, 


RETIRED NONCONFORMIST MINISTER 
and his Wife, having a comfortably furnished hovee 
in a theltered position near the sea, larger thau they require 
would be glad to meet with another COUPLE to BOARD 
with them.—Apply to Alpha, West Hill House, [astings. 

A YOUNG LADY, accustomed to teaching, 

WISHES for an ENGAGEMENT as RESIDE 
GOVERNESS in a Family or School, Acquiremente, | er 
lent 


English, Music, Frevch, and Drawing. Address, J, L., 
View, Goldthorn Hi'}], Wolverhampton, ° 


NOTICE.—7HE LIFE of GLADSTONE, by Mr. BARNETT SMITH.— 
The FIRST EDITION of this Work having already been exhausted, a SECOND 
EDITION is now in the Press, and will be ready for delivery in a few days. 


Ready in a few days, a SECOND EDITION of the 


LIFE OF THE RT. HON. W. 


E. GLADSTONE, M.P., D.C.L. 


By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH, 


Author of “ Shelley: a Critical Biography,” “ Poets aud Novelists,” &c. 


Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


“Tt is the Life of Mr. Gledstone as thé*tAuthor, the Orator, and the Statesman which Mr, Barnett Smith undertakes 
to write, and he bas discharged the task with a minute and painsteking fidelity which is b yond all praise,”—Observer. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, Sixth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, 
price ls., post free, 


HOUGHTS ON THEISM: 
with Suggestions towards a Public Religious Service 
in Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 


‘‘An exceedingly interesting pamphlet. Is_ well 
worthy of perusal, as it deals in a broad and bealthy spirit 
with the most important questions that can occupy the 
mind of man in any age, “and particularly in such a transi- 
ticnal age as the present.”—The Echo. 

“The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have 
recognised and endeavoured to meet a manifest need of the 
times; that arising from the failure of reconciling the 
enlightenment cf the nineteenth century with the culte of 
the sixteenth.”—Sussex Daily News. 


“It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and 
catholic in spirit,”"—The Inquirer. 
London: Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 
Scottish Edition—Willisms and Norgate, Edinburgh. 


The New Edition, with 120 Supplemental Tunes, and the 
Anthem Book, is now ready. 


THE PSALMIST. 
Fdited by EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


The Psalmist bas Tunes for every Hymn of Peculiar 
Metre in the Modern Hymn Books, and is now the moat 
complete Tune Book published. 


New Edition, with Supplement, 620 Tunes, 3s, 6d., 4s., 
and 53 


Chant Bcok, 100 Chants with Scripture Words, Is. and 


s. 4d. 
Anthem Book, of 100 choice A: thems, ls. 8d., ard 2s. 
The complete Edition, 620 Tunes, The Chants, and The 
Anthems, 6s., 63. 6d., and 7s. 6d. 


re 496 Tunes, with 600 appropriate Hymns, 3s, 6d., 4s., 
aud 5s 


The Hymn Book, 1s., 1s. 8d., and 2s. 6d, 
Specimen Copies, free by post to Ministers and Orgaunists, 
at very reduced rates, 
Lo.don: J. Happon & Co., 3, Bouverie St., Fleet St. 
NOvELLO & Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


OOKS.—Second-hand miscellaneous, Catalogue 
of 5,000, post-free for two stamps.—C. Herbert, 60, 
Goswell-road, London, E.C. Libraries purchased. 


—— 


THE LATE REV, F. 8. ATTENBOROUGH. 


HE UNDERSIGNED EARNESTLY AP.- 
PEAL to the Christian Public in behalf of the 
WIDOW and FOUR YOUNG CHILDKEN of the late 
Rev. F. 8. ATTENBOROUGH, of leamington, who are 
left by his premature decease totally unprovided for. Mr. 
Attenborough’s generous devotion to the Agricultural 
Labourers—of whose Union he was the Treasurer, and 
whose organ, the “ Labourer’s Chronicle,” he edited—had 
sccured him the respect of all who knew him. He fell a 
victim to the attewpt to do more than one man’s work in 
addition to his own pastoral Jabours, and it is believed that 
there are many who will gladly send a contribution to pre- 
vert his family from being lifelong sufferers by his self- 
sacrifice, 
R, W. DALE, M.A., Birmingham. 
Chairman, 
Johnson Barker, LL.B., London; W, F. Callaway, Bir- 
mingham; J. A, Cooper, Birmingham; W. F. Clarkson 
B.A., Edgbaston; W. Crosbie, M.A., LL.B., Derby; E. H, 
Delf, Coventry; J. Gibson, Warwick; D. J. Hamer, 
Wolverhampton; G. B, Johnson, Torquay; Batty Langley, 
Sheffield; H. Manton, J.P., Birmingham; 8. Morley, M.!,, 
Lonion; R, Vaughan Pryce, M.A., LL.B., London; W, 
Pu'sford, D.D., Glasgow ; F. Stepheus, Birmingham; S. T. 
Wackrell, J.P., Leamington; J. Bickerton Williams, Bir’ 
mingham ; J. 8, Wright, J.P., Birmingham. : 
W. WOODS, B.A., 
kK, W. COLLIER, 


* Subscriptions may be sent to any of the above, or to 
Mr, C. R. Burgis, 17, Binswood Avenue, Leamington. 


Donations already received, 


\ Secretaries. 


Ze d. Ss. d. 
Mr. C, R. Burgis... 25 0 0O/| Rev. W. F, Clark- 
A Late Member of 9) Serge te a 
the Church .,, 20 0 0O| Rev,G,B. Johnson 1 1 O 
Mrs, L. Potter ... 10 O 0} Rev. E. H, Delf... 1 1 O 
Ald. Manton, J.P. 5 0 O/ Rev. F. Stephens. 1 1 0 
Jno. 8S. Wright, Rev. W. J. Woods, 
a ee ee in a a ES 
A Friend ..» © O O|} Mr, Shennen a 
Mr. Lampard... 5 O O/} Mrs. Hudson a 
T. Rowley Hill, 3. Ca we ie 
E:q, MP. ... 5 0 O|A_ Friend, Chel. 
Mr. A LP ote . 8 8 0! tenham a 
Mr. J.8. Salmon. 3 O O/|A Friend Pare ee 
A Friend... .. 3 © OjJ. Laree, Eaq., 
Mr. J. Il. Smecton 2° 2 O} Cheltenham . 
Rev. W.Sisterson. 1 1 O} A Friend 010 0 
Rev. D.J.Hamer. 1 1 O 
INTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 


SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHM 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE, _— 


Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e, 


The Arrangements for Heating ani Ventilating render 
this Fstablishment romarsing, eng ted asa Winter Kesidence 
for such as would otherwise have had to go abroad. 


HypropaTuHic, TURKISH, AND E.Lecrric Barus. 
For Prospectus apply to MANAGER, 


NOTICE. 


A PARISH ALMANACK 
for 1880. 


A Sheet Almanack, specially prepared by the 
Editor of THE QUIVER, with a view to its 
distribution by Ministers, Sunday-school Teachers, 
and others, will be supplied on favourable terms. 
It contains a clearly-printed Calendar, with a 
Text selected for Every Day in the Year, space 
being reserved for the insertion of local matter. 

For Terms apply to Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, 


GALPIN and CO., Ludgate Hill, London, by whom a Specimen 
Copy will be sent on application. 


In One Vol., imp. 8yvo, cloth elegant, gilt and gilt edges, 512 
pP., price 6s. 


THE PICTORIAL TOUR of _ the 
WORLD. Comprising Pen and Pencil Sketches of 
Travel, Incident, Adventure, and Scenery, in all parts of 
the Globe. 100 Wood Engravings and 12 beautiful 
Coloured Plates representing some of the most striking 
scenes in foreign lands. 


In Four Vols., price 33. each, poet free. About 1(€0,000 vols. 
sold. 


THE CLASS and the DESK. By tho 
Revs. J.C. Gray and C. 8. Carey. This original work 
consists of four volumes :—*‘ Genesis to Esther; ” “ Job 
to Malachi;’? ‘‘The Gospel and Acts;’’ and ‘‘The 
Epistles.’’ volume contains about 180 Prepared 
Lessons, and 45 Outlines of Sunday-echool Addresses. 
The Lessons are in such a form, that the preacher or 
the teacher who uses them may with ease perceive their 
drift, and will find himself fas with ample matter 
pe A ayy discourse, independently of any researches 
of his own. 


In One Vol., cloth elegant, gilt, gilt edges, 512 pp., price 6s. 
Uniform with the above. 


THE PICTORIAL CABINET of MAR- 
VELS. Comprising History, Science, Discovery, Inven- 


tion, Natural History, Travel, and Adventure. 120 Wood ~ 
Engravings and 12 Natural History Plates, printed in 


Colours from paintings by Harrison Weir. 
JAMES SANGSTER & CO., 31, Paternoster Row. 


OOKS.--The COMPLETE WORKS of 

VOLTAIRE, Seventy vols, 18mo, in Tree-cslf. 

The condition excellent, De L’Imprimerie de la Socié é 

Littéraire Typographique, 1789, To be SOLD Cheap. 

— Apply to Wilkinson and Son, Estate Agents, — 
and Decorators, 8, Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, W. 


HE LONGTON HALL HOTEL COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 
The SHARE LIST will CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, 


the 22nd inst., for London, and on MONDAY, 24th, for the 
Couutry. 


HE LONGTON HALL HOTEL COMPANY 
(LIMITED), SYDENHAM, 
Capital, £10,009, in £2,000 Shares of £5 each, payable as 


follows :—£1 on application, £2 on allotment ; the remainder 
as required, 


Chairman, 
Major-General FREDERICK G. PYM, C.B, Junior 
United Service Club, and Beckenham, 
Backers. 

LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK (Limited), 
Regent Street and Sydenham Branches, 
Secretary. 

ROBERT PIILLP. 


Offices, 
72, West Hill, Sydenham ; and 31, Charing Cross. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of pur- 
chasing and extending the well-known Family and Residential 
Hotel and Hydropathic Establishment “ Longton Hall,” 
West Hill, Sydenham, acknowledged to be situate in one of 
the most charming neighbourhoods near London, It is 
within ten minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace and two 
railway stations, The Directors confidently anticipate that 
fnvestors will secure Jarge and increasing Dividends, com- 
mencing at 10 per cent. | 

The confidence of the Vendor in the bona fides of the 
undertaking is evidenced by his accepting payment for the 
whole of his interest in fully paid-up shares. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Sharea may le 
obtained at the Offices of the Company. 


THE LONGTON HALL HOTEL COMPANY (Limited), 
Sydenham. 


Investors are reminded that this Hotel, being a going 
concern, the profits will be immediate, and these will be 
largely increased as soon ss the additions and alterations 
mentioned in the Prospectus are completed, Full particulars 
ou application to the Secretary, 


THE LONGTON HALL HOTEL COMPANY (Limited). 


Unrivalled position, commanding a range of Leautiful 
scenery in close proximity to the Crystal Palace, and 
huvivg immediate communication with the City aud West 
End. Intending shareholders or vi-itors should apply at 
once to the Secretary, 72, West Hill, Sydeuham. 


ai) 


WINTER RESIDENCE—ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


CONISHEAD PRIORY. 


HYDROPATHIC MANSION, NEAR ULVERSTON. 
Hot, Cold, and Turkish, Sea and Fresh Water Baths. 


The prospectus of this Charming Winter Residence may 
be obtained on application to the Manager, 
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MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR, ALL READERS, 


The Life and Work of St. Paul, by Canon Farrar (One Thousand Copies)—Memoir of Mrs. Tait (One Thousand Copies.) 
McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times (One Thousand Copies)—Life of Sir James Brooke, by Spenser St. John. 
Letters of Charles Dickens (on Friday)—Life of W. E. Gladstone, by George Barnett Smith. 

Senior's Conversations with Thiers—Memoirs of Baroness Bunsen—Lectures and Essays, by Professor Clifford. 
Selected Correspondence of Macvey Napier—Life of Erasmus Darwin, by Charles Darwin (Nearly ready. ) 

Our Home in Cyprus, by Mrs. Scott-Stevenson—Life in the Rocky Mountains, by Isabella Bird—Seguin’s Black Forest. 
A Nook in the Apennines, by Leader Scott—Whymper’s Ascent of the Matterhorn. (Nearly ready). 

Germany, Present and Past, by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould—Lancashire Memories—Freeman’s Essays, Third Series. 

The Amateur Poacher—Impressions of Theophrastus Such (One Thousand Copies)--Froude’s Ceesar. 
Life of C. J. Mathews, by C. Dickens—Loftie’s Ride in Egypt—Klein’s Narrative of the Battle of Worth. 
Essays from the North American Review—Per Crucem ad Lucem, by Rev. T. W. Allies—Nordenskiold’s Arctic Voyages, 
Mrs, Brassey’s Voyage in the Mediterranean—(Nearly ready)—Adventures in Many Lands, by Parker Gillmore. 
Up the Amazon, by E. D. Mathews—Stone’s Visit to New Guinea—Roman Days, by Viktor Rydberg. 
Mind in the Lower Animals, by Dr. Lindsay—Guienne, an Autumn Tour, by Algernon\Taylor. 
A Tour in Sweden and Norway in 1827, by the Marchioness of Westminster—Brassey’s Foreign Work and English Wages. 
| Records of York Castle—Ewald’s Representative Statesman— Wanderings in the Western Land, by A. P. Vivian. 
Life of Dr. Duff—Life of Bishop Selwyn—Autobiography of Sir Gilbert Scott. , 
Life of Charles Lever—Stevenson’s Tour in the Cevennes—Life of Bishop Milman. (Wearly\ ready.) 
The Amateur Dramatic Club, by F. C. Burnand—Key-Notes; Poems, by L. S. Bevington. 
Pen-Sketches from a Vanished Hand, by Mortimer Collins—Essays by the Archbishop of York. (Nearly ready.) 
The Masters of Genre Painting, by F. Wedmore—New Poems, by Edmund W. Gosse. : 
Memoir of Sir Francis Goldsmid—Adamson’s Lectures on Kant—Giffen’s Essays on Finance. 
Our Visit to Hindostan and Kashmir, by Mrs. J. C. Murray Aynsley—Political Studies, by Hon. G. C. Brodrick. 
The Zulus and our Frontiers, by T. J. Lucas—Sala’s Paris—Cyprus as I Saw It, by Sir Samuel Baker. 

Murphy’s Rambles in North-Western America and Sporting Rambles in the Far West—Symonds’s Sketches and Studies in Italy. 
- Vizetelly’s Berlin—Miller’s Wintering in the Riviera—Hamilton’s Memorials of Frederick the Great. (Nearly ready.) 
Among the Bedouins, by Lady Anne Blunt—Mrs, Burton’s Travels in Arabia—Tour in\ Morocco, by Sir J. D. Hooker. 

Londoniana, by Edward Walford—Watson’s Science Teachings in Living Nature—Passages in Church History, by J. D. Jenkins. 

Lectures on Art, by E. J. Poynter—Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin—The Data of Ethics, by Herbert Spencer. 
_ Northward Ho! by Captain A. H. Markham—Life and Letters of Dean Hook—Busch’s Bismarck. 
The Great Fur Land, by H. M. Robinson—Round the World in Six Months, by E. 8. Bridges. 
Lectures on Religion, by F. Max Miiller—Addresses and Lectures, by Sir John Lubbock—Thackeray, by Anthony Trollope. 

Wild Life in a Southern County—Cowden Clarke’s Recollections of Writers—Ballads and Sonnets, by Alexander Anderson. 

sll Life of Victor Emmanuel II., by G. 8. Godkin—The Youth of Queen Elizabeth, by L. Wiesener. 
Travel and Trout in the Antipodes, by William Senior—The Transvaal of To-Day, by A. Aylward. 

‘Sport on the Nepaul Frontier, by “Maori”-—Life of Yakoob Beg, by Demetrius Boulger—A Trip to Boerland, by R. J. Atcherley. 
British Burmah, by Captain C. J. F. 8. Forbes—Burma, Past and Present, by Lieut.-Gen. Fytche—Galileo Galilei, by Carl yon Gebler. 
Sport in British Burmah, by Lieutenant-Colonel Pollok—Egypt under Ismail Pacha, by Blanchard Jerrold. 
Farming for Pleasure, by Arthur Roland—From Egypt to Palestine, by 8. C. Bartlett—One Generation of a Norfolk House. 
The Renaissance in France, by Mrs. Pattison—Harkaway! by F. Field Whitehurst—Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny. 
_ Holidays in Eastern France, by Miss Betham-Edwards—In the Beginning, by Richard Hill Sandys. 

On Foot in Spain, by Major Campion—Dante, by Dean Church—Rabelais, by W. Besant. 

Twenty Years in the Wild West of Ireland, by Mrs, Houston—Is Life Wort!. Living? by W. H. Mallock. 


ALL THE BEST NEW NOVELS, AND MANY OTHER WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER, New Edition, postage free. 


All the Books in circulation in MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. | 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


CITY OFFICE: 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
a 
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HE AMERICAN FREEHOLD LAND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY of LONDON (Limited), 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 and 1867. 
Capital £1,0'0,000, in 50,000 shares of £20 each. First 
issue £200,000, in 10,000 shares of £20 each at par, of which 
3,000 shares pomp have been subscribed for. Payments 
10s. per share on application, £1 10s. per share on allotment, 
Calls will not exceed £1 per share, nor be made at intervals 
of less than three months. The liability of each shareholder 
is limited to the amount of his shares. It is not expected 
that more than £4 per shere will be called up. 


Drerrcrors. 


H. Wollaston Blake, Esq \.A., F. RS, Director of the 
Great Indian Peninsula t ailway Company. Chairman. 

Sir Wm. J. M Cuninghame, Bart, V.C., M.P., Trustee, 
New Zealand Agricultural Company. 

Sir John B. Darvall, K.C.M.G., Director of the Bank of 
Australia. 

Lieut,-Col. George A. Elliot, Director of t e Londun and 
South-Western Bank. : 

Henry 8. King, Esq., of the firm cf Henry,8. King and Co., 

ankers, Lordon, Bombay, and Calcutta. 

The Hon. (late Justice) L. Parsons, London and New York. 

Bankers—London: The London and County Bank. Scot- 
land: The British Linen Company Bank. Ireland: 
The Bank of Ireland. And their respective branches. 

Solicitors—Messrs, Newman, Stretton, and Hilliard, 75, 

Cornhill, E.C. 
Auditors—Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co., 41, Coleman- 
_ street, E.C. 
American Correspondents and Agents—The Corbin Bankiog 
Company, of New York and Boston. 


Secretary—Wni. C. Prescott, Esq. 
Office—11, Poultry, London, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 

This company has been established for advancing money 
on first mortgages at a much higher rate of interest than can 
be obtained in this country. 

The company propose to lend on the first mortgages of 
cultivated farms in the Western States of America, limiting 
their advances to sums not exceeding 40 per cent. of the 


ue, 

This class of Western freeholds is constantly increasing in 
value, and no depreciation sufficient to entail loss upon the 
holder of mortgages judicionsly selected, wth these 
margins, can be reasonably auticipated, as experience has 


‘the American Mortgage and Investment Companies esta- 
blished in Great Britain have had marked success, The 
Scottish American Investment Company, established in 1874, 
pays its shareholders 10 per cent., and its reserves are equal 
to 17} per cent. of its paid-up capital. The Scottish 
American Mortgage Company, established the same year, 
pays 10 per cent., and its reserves are equal to 50 per cent. 
of its paid-up capital. And other companies investing in 
these securities show similarly profitable results. In the 
older States, Farm Mortgages are largely employed by 
trustees and savings-banks, and official insurance returns in 
1878 exhibit an outstanding total of more than £9,000,000, 

The Company will issue debentures secured by the 
whole property of the peas, ne and protected by the addi- 
tional guarantee of its uncalle allel | 

The Boara intend to appoint the Corbin Banking Com- 
pany, of New York and Boston, to act as egents. That 
company is —v known both in Great Britain and 
America, where they have a large vusiness, established for 
twent yo Pages Their transactions have amounted to 
over £5,500,000, without appreciable loss. 

Mr. Austin Corbin, the President of the Corbin Banking 

Company, will subscribe for shares in the Company to the 
amount of £20,000, 
_ The public registry of deeds in America renders mortgage 
investments exceptionally secure against fraud, as is shown 
by statements of many companies and agencies (other than 
the Corbin Banking Company) on mortgages amounting to 
more than £20,000,000. 

The published fivancial statements of many mortgage com- 
panies in this country and in the United States show a net 
profit of from 10 to 25 per cent., or an average of 17 per 
cent. per annum on their oo ee cepi’al, the shares being at 
premiums of from 30 to 100 per cent. 

The New England Mortgage Security Company, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, has made all its investments through the 
Corbin Banking Company on these recurities. Its dividends 
and surplus were shown to have amounted to a profit of 18 
per cent, per aunum on the paid-up capital. 

Deposits will be returned in full to any applicant who does 

not receive an allotment, 
: Applications for shares should be made to the bankers of 
the Company, from whom forms can be obtained. Every 
information will be given, together with prospectuses and 
forms of application, at the offices of the Company, where the 
memorandum and articles of association and other docu- 
ments, including a valuable report from one of the board 
who has personally investigated the business of the Corbin 
Banking Company in New York, can be inspected. : 

a © ph 1879. 

Extract from h of the President, Mr. Austin Corbin, 
delivered in Edinburgh, Oct. 30, 1877: 

“Commencing in a moderate way, in (851, it (the busi- 
ness of the Company) has grown to such proportions that we 
have now current loans—investments in this special class of 
securities—amounting very nearly to £3,000,000, and our 
business is far the most extensive of its kind of any in Ame- 
rica. At the end of this period I think you will pardbn me 
if | manifest a little pride, when I state to you tye fact, 
which no person can dispute, that no investor throygh me or 
our Company has ever lost a shilling of principal r interest ; 
and with this record and our experience I submit we have a 
right to have your confidence.” 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors, 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your account {with the 
sum of , being a deposit of 10a, pershare on shares in 
the above Company, I request that you will allot me that 
nnmber of shares, and I hereby undertake to accept the same, 
or any less number that may be allotted to me, and to pay 
the instalments thereon in terms of your prospectus. 

Name in full 


POOH EH eee HEE eee eee eet eres eereee © 
COPE HEEH eee EHO EHH OOH EHH Eee teeeeeeeteeeeses 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION for DISEASES 
of the SKIN, | 


227, Gray’s Inn Road, King’s Cross, London, W.C. 
Established 1864. 
Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 47, Victoria St., S.W. 
Special arrangements for middle-class (out) patients. 
J. G, FISHER, Hon, Sec. 


Wf TOR- HOUSE, ED 


GBASTON, near 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, lately conducted by the Misses Purpson and Miss HI1. 
now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mrs, LANCE. 


The AUTUMN TERM is from TUESDAY, Srpremper l6rnH, to FRIDAY, D&cemr::. 191. 
References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Dat, Birmingham. 
U Niversiry SCHOOL, HASTINGS. Fyo warn COLLEGE, BEDFORD, 
a (Established 1862.) 


Mr. JOHN STEWART has the pleasure of informing 
his friends that he has secured the help of the Rev. B. B. 
WILLIAMS, late of Chichester. 


The New Lower School, under the care of Mrs. Butler 
(wife of Mr. Edward A. Butler, B.A., B.Sc.) will be OPENED 
at CHRISTMAS. 

The following successes at public examinations have been 
achieved by boys from this school curing the last nine 
months :-— 

Lordon University First B.A..............cceeeeeeeee 1 
Matriculation in Honours ... 3 
»» .» Matriculation in Ist Division 3 
Cambridge Local Examination—Seniors 


»” 99 


CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 
CORNWALLIS GARDENS, HASTINGS, 
A School for Ladies. 

Conducted by Mrs, WILLIAMS (wife of the Rev. B. B. 


Williams), 
Prospectus on application. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS, HAVERSTOCK, 
WESTBOURNE. 


SEPTIMUS P. MOORE, B.A., LL.B., B.8c. (Lond.), of 
New and University Colleges, 


EDUCATES, as private pupils, a few SONS of 
GENTLEMEN, Equal attention paid to work, health, and 
comfort. 

Bournemouth has been selected for its porous soil, milder 
winters, and cool summer sea-breezes. Westbourne is the 
most brecing part of Bournemouth. 

Masters attend for German, French, and Writ'ng. 

The Pupils attend the Ministry of the Rev. William Jack- 
son or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 

Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils under. sixteen, £105. 
Under thirteen, £75. 


HALF TERM begins NOVEMBER. 
Separate bedrooms if required. 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 


Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A. 
(Gold Medallist) University of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struction in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes. The French, German, drawing, and painting 
ere taught by Dr.Adelstein, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting at the Royal Polytechnic, London. 
Inclusive terms from 245 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above. 


HE LADIES’ HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 
CROYDON. ? 


Principals—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses ‘ 
CONNAH. 


Rb miles from London, and three from the Crystal 
alace. 

Public Examinations are not prepared for. The system 
upon which the school is worked is entirely new, and each 
succeeding year testifies to its success. 

In addition to the usual branches of English, which are 
taught in amanner both efficient and interesting, drawing 
music, and the Continental languages receive considerable 
attention, and with valuable results. 

Each clase has a separate room and teacher, 

A gymnasium has been added, and outdoor exercise is 
much encouraged. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full particulars. 
may be obtained from the Principals. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 


PrincipaLs—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. WW. TODD D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 


... Prof. Morey, University Col. 
... Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Coll, 
.. Dr. MANDROU. 

... Dr. WEHE, Dulwich Coll. 


English Literature .., 
Botany oe 
French Language ... 
German Language .., 


[talian Langage ji .. Prof. FERRERO, LL.D, 
Ancient and Modern History Dr. Kemsueap, Dulwich Coll. 
English Lan we = ae: G. E. West, Esq., M.A. 
Physical Geography... _... Prof. Seextey, King’s Coll. . 
Music—Theory, &c. .»..» JOHN BLOcKLEY, Esq. 

Piano and Harmonium... Herr Louis Dizui. ~ 
Singing ... Signor GARCIA, 


Drawing and Painting . E.C, Mites, Esq. 
Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D.D., F.G.8. 
Terms aud Particulars on application to Tuk PRINCIPALS, 


eee + TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on applicetion to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal , 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 55. 
HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Elegant Walnut Cases 
every instrument warranted to stand any extreme elimate. 


SHIPPERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED. 


_ Before you decide on purchasing, write for a Descriptive 
Price List and Testimonials to G. LINSTEAD (from 
Brinsmead’s), | 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


Principal, Mrs.. J. COMPTON BURNETT, assisted by 
the Rev, J. C. BURNETT, Certificated Governesser, 
English and Foreign, and Masters from the Harpur Schools, 

Young ladies receive a sound education, careful religious 
training, and every domestic comfort. 

Special attention given to Modern Languages, and prepara- 
tion for Local Examinations, Prospectuses and inclusive 
terms sent on application. 


8 ambos COUNTY 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this Schoo! have passed the Examinations of 
the Pharmaceutical Society and the College of Preceptors, 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations ir. 
Honours, Cricket, fishing, safe bathing, &c. 

References to parents in all parts of England. 

Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty-four guineas. 

For views and prospectus apply to the Principals, Messrs. 
J.and J. W. Marsh. 


MIDDLE-CLASS 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 183]. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 


Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
petent Masters. 

JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 

W. H. LEE, Esq., J.P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 

Rev, JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“Thc School itself is an excellently-contrived building 
where. ... nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty 
and well-furnished classrooms. pantid. the dormitories 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness,”— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Report, Midsummer, 1874. 1d 

The Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached lufirmary. The 
Piayground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provice 1. 

The course of instruction includes all branches of «a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 80 as.to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

FIFTEEN BOYS passed the. lat CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class Honours, 
one in the Second Class, and two in the Third, with six dis- 
tinctions. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on'‘reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. 

For l’rospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


HEAD MASTER— 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Loi- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
eud First Prizeman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
pot ig College, London, Fellow of University College, 
ondon, 


SECOND MasTER— 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A, Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 
Senior Tettenhall Scholarship £31 10 O 


Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship .............csseesseees 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship..,............ ehcp ei 80 0 U 
The Mander Scholarship,................0.0 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football, 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary aed Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P, Rowe, M.A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 

THIRD TERM from Sept, 21st to Dec. 20th. 


— 


STEEL PENS warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 386; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 355; 
BANK PEN, No. 856; BPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 
PEN, No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 453, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALI, and CO.’sS 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


— 


HEAP CHURCH and SCHOOL STOVES.— 
Reduced Prices.—The PATENT VENTILATING 
STOVE for burning coke, a close stove, prices, 558, 703., 
90s., and 120s., is cheap in cost, in consumption of fuel, will 
last for years, is easily repaired, and powerfu! in its heating 
anpeniy Hundreds are now in use and universally approved. 
DEANE and CU, have all sizes on sale. Also Gurney and 
Gill Hot Air Stoves, and Gas Stoves requiring no flue. 
Prospectuses post free. 


DEANE and CO., 46, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE. A.D. 1700, 
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LIGHT-BROWN GOD LIVER OIL: 


THE PUREST. THE MOST PALATABLE. THE MOST D 
THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. | 


IGESTIBLE. 


Incontestably proved by nearly Thirty Years’ Medical Experience \e be 
The only Cod Liver Oil which produces the full curative effects in 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, THROAT A 
GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF CHILDRE 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISORDERS. 


FFECTIONS, 
N, RIOKETS, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. ° 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


“ The value of Dr. pk Jonan’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, chiefly of 
an exhaustive character, has been admitted by the world of 
medicine; but, in addition, I have found it a remedy of great 

ower in the treatment of many Affections of the Throat and 


rynx, especially in Consumption of the latter, where it will 
sustain life when everything else fails.” 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 
Physician, Hosp. for Diseases of the Throat and Chest. 


“‘T have long been aware ot the great reputation enjoyed 
by the Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil introduced into medical 
practice by Dr. pF Jonau, and have recommended it with 
the utmost confidence, I have found Dr. pe Jonen’s Oil 
very useful in cases of Chronic Congh, and especially in 
Laryngeal Disease complicated with Consumption.” 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 

Physician, Roy. Nat. Hosp. for Consumption, Ventnor. 

“I have convinced myself that in Tubercular snd the 
various forms of Strumous Disease, Dr. pe Jonan’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil possesses greater therapeutic efficacy 
than any other Cod Liver Qi] with which I am acquainted. 
It was especially noted, in a lurge number of cases in which 
the patients protested they had never been able to retairi or 
digest other Cod Liver Oil, that Dk. pz Jonau’s Oil\was 


not only tolerated, but taken readily, and with marked 
benefit.” 


DR, PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 


“Dr. DE Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains 
the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and is 
easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Diseases of the 


Throat and Lungs, but in a great number of cases to which 
the Profession is extending its use.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Piuts, 4s. 94. ; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES—ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON. 


Accidents Occur Daily !! 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidentel Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Aunual Income, £214,000, 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 


Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
£1,350,000 have been paid ss Compensation, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ROFITABLE AGENCY.—India and China 
pure TEAS, io quarter and half-pound bags, to Sell 

from 1s, 6d. per lb. Supplied to Ageuts at Importer’s prices. 
No licence required.—Write for particulars and press 


ge to OLIVER, OLiveR, and Co., Tea Importers, 
1, Southgate-road, London, N. 


Possessing all the properties of | 
the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 
FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK - ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 

POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet 

aud digestible. Sold everywhere in ld., 2d.,4d., ]s., 2s, 6d. 
and 5s. packages, of which 700,000 are sold weekly. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od 

Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s, 6d. Sole maker 

G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C. Factory 
Barrington-road, 8.W. 


OAL.—COUKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- |. 


end, 25s. cash; Wallsend—Class B, 23s, cash; Best 
Inland, 23s, cash; Inland, Clas» 14, 2ls. cash; Derby 
Brights, Bls.; Nuts, 19s.; Best Coke, )28, Cash on 
delivery, 


Centra) Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’8 PRICES.—BEST 
WALLSEND.—Hetton cr Lambton, 25s.; Wallsend 
Beconds, 24s.; best Wigan, 238,; best Silkstone, 23s.; 
best Stafford, 228 ; new Silkstone, 22s8.; Derby Bright, 
ls, ; Barusley, 2ls.; Kitchen, 19s.; Hartley, 18s.; 
Cobbles, 17s.; Nuts, 17s.; Coke, 12s. per 12 cwt. Cash, 
_ Bereened, Depdts, Highbury, N.; Highgate, N.; Kings- 
land, E.; Great Nertheru Railway, King’s-cross and 
tone g N.; South Tottenham, N.; 4 and 5, Wharves, 


eut’s Park-basin, N.W,; and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, 
Kensington, W, 


4 ——e 


| 


) R'S 55s. SEWING MACHINES, Lock, 

Chain, and Twisted Loop Stitch. All one price 

Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaranteed. No extras. 

Month's free trial. Easy terms of payment, 1(s, monthly 
Carriage paid. Prospectus free, 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’ 


AUTUMN AND WINTER CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS. 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 


> TLEMEN’S CLOTHING 


Made to order. 
Ready made. 
New Winter Goods, 
In every department. 


and YOUTHS’ CLUTHING. 


A large assortment 
Always in stock, 
Or made to order. 
Patterns, post free. 


(SY ENTLE MEN’S OVERCOATS. 


ed 


21s., 2&s., 33s. 
42s., 508 , 55s. 
65s., 70s., 84s. 


pers OVERCOATS. 
12s. 6d., 166., 21a. 
24s., 278., 808., 36a. 
- New Illustrated List Free. 


(= TLEMEN’S ULSTERS. 


80s., 42s., 50s. 
60s. , 70s.,. 75s. 
84s., 90s.. 100s. 


UYsS’ ULSTERS. 
bB 


14s., 15s. 6d., 20s., 258. 
20s., 82s., 38s., 428. 
_——ssisititété(CCNsCNew Gesigns in Hoods and Capes, 
(\= TLEMEN’S WINTER SUITS. 
86s., 428., 50s. 
59s., 758., Sis. 


In ‘‘ Wear Kesisting’’ and 
all New Fabrics. 


19s., 288., 278. 
8is., 348., 39s. 
For Boys’ hard wear_ 


Bos WINTER 
DEPARTMENT. | 
Costumes, Habits, Mantles, &c. 


| Frosted 
Ulsters, 21s. to 638. 
Ul sters (Girls’), 158. to 358. _ 
que LRY ORDERS, 


Guide to Self-Measure. 
Tllustrated Price List 
and Patterns Post Free. 


“THE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS” (Registered) have 
for some years past formed an important feature in the 
manufactures of Messrs, SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
and are remarkable for their extremely durable 
qualities, resisting the hard wear of Youths 
and Boys to an extent ultimately resolv- 
ing itself into an important economy 
in domestic expenditure. These 
Fabrics are equally serviceable 
for GENTLEMEN'S 
BUSINESS or 
TRAVELLING 
SUITS. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Merchant Tailors and Boys’ Outfitters, 


SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 anv 67, LUCGATE HILL, E.C. 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 


DinECTORS, 
Chairman—Mr. Alderman M‘'ARTITUR, M.P. 

Deputy Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Fsq. 
H. J. Atkinson, Esq. | John Napier, Esq. 
H. H. Fowler, Esq. | W. K, Parker, Esq, F.R.S. 
J. B. Ingle, Esq. Jonathan 8, Pidgeon, E34. 
George Lidgett, Esq. Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, 
Sir Francis Lycett. Jo n Vanner, Esq, 

8. D. Waddy, Esq, Q.C., M.P. 


Assurance and Annuily Fund.,, £1,599,212 14 
Annual Income 


Every descripticn of Life Assurance Business is transacted 
by the Society at moderate rates. 
W, W. BAYNES, Secretary. 
32, Moorgate-street, London. 


— 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT MUTUAL 
LIABILITY. 
RITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COM. 
PAN Y.—Office: 4, Queen Street Piace, London, &.C 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 1879.) 
NEW BUSINESS. 

2,175 policies issued for............... 

New annual premium income,........ 

BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

24,283 policies in force fr... ........ £4 437,034 


£456,450 


Annual premium income............... 13°%,446 
DEATH CLAIMS, &c. 
Death claims, including matured 
policies and bonuses paid in year = £5,759 
From commencement paidforclaims 485,934 
ACCUMULATED FUND. 
BOGOE Wh ERO PERL... oo. ceccecsececcceeces £60,689 
Increasing the fund to................48 624,446 


Ave age Reversionary Bonus for 24 years, ONK-AND 
A-QUARTER per Cent. per Annum. a 

Policies payable in lifetsme. Separate use Policies. 

Non-forfeiture Policies by Limited l’ayments., 

Aseurances effected in the Mutual Vepartment during 1879 
articipate\in Ninth Divisiou ot Profits, and rank for Two 
ears’ Bonus therein. 


BLACK SILKS, 
\. GUARANTEED 10 WEAR. 

A Written Guarantee given with each Length. 
Prices from 2s. €4d. to 10s. 9d. per yard. 
BISHOP and BISHOP, 

3 E1nkK AGENTS, 


55, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE “MULTIPLEX,” 


price 10s., gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Exami- 
nation Questions, Drawings, Plans, Specifications, : 

This copying process has been adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government on the recommendation of a Treasury Com- 
mission; and the Government have paid the inventor (Mr. 
Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout 
all their Departments. No long preparation. No tedious 
washing off. Full particulars post free. 


10, TETTENHAILIL ROAD 
CHARLES FELLOWS,( WOLVERHAMPTON. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — GHOST 
ILLUSIONS: The Puzzled Artist, The Knight 
Watching his Armour, daily by Mr. J, L. Kina.—THE 
PHYSIOSCOPE, MICROSCOPE, KALEIDOSCOPE, 
CHROMATROPES, &c.—EDISON’S LOUD SPEAKING 
TELEPHONE, demonstrated by Mr. ‘I. C. Herworrn.— 
The Jatest and most wonderful invention in DIVING, 
Frevuss’s Apparatus, enabling the diver to remain under 
water any length of time, without any assistance from or con- 
nection with the surface, demonstrated in the Large Tank by 
the Inventor. —LHKE CHEMISTRY OF COAL, an Exoert- 
mental Lecture, and FLASHING SIGNALS, by Mr. J. L. 
Kina.—CAVES and CREVICES, by Mr. f. C. Hep- 
WORTH.—INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT by the talented 
Mdlles. and Master Paca1.—GRAND POPULAR VOCAI, 
CONCERT, under the direction of Mr. STEDMAN, every 
Monday at9. Admission to the Institution, ls, Open 10 till 1, 
2 till 5, and 6 till 10. 


F, H. MIALL, 27, Kine Srreet, LivERrPoo. 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


— 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession aud uo Rent to pay.—Apply st 
the Office of the BirKBECK BuILpING Socixty, 29 and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lave. 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAN 1 
: Vive SHILLINGS por MONTH. 


- With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenn x 


—Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 
99d Sy np 29 and 3(’, Southampton-buildings, Craw 
cery-lane. 


W TO INVEST YOUR MONE: 
shed WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the Birk BRECK BANK, 29 and 4 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable wu 


demand, , 
Current Accounts opeved with persons properly “Wim - 

duced, and Interest allowed on the minnnim monin'y 

balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purche» d 


and sold, and Advances made thereon. ; 
Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, wre. 

the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bauk te open 

until 9 o’clock in the Evening. | 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on applica 


FRANCIS RAVENSCKOUFT, Managis. 
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HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE|__ PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
o MR. G. H. JONES, 
es _ SURGEON DENTIST, 


BEDDING " 
: 57, GREAT RUSSELL st- 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, BLOOMSBURY, 


. Immediately Opposite the British Museum, 
SENT FREE BY POST. ILL he glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 


grat; and port free, which explains the only. 
perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


HEAL AND SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, MW. (Protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent) 


Which have obtained 
eT 
o 


— ae — FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 


| We 
; Pr LONDON, 1862 ; PARIS, 1867 ; PHILADELPH” A, 1876 
Tg : VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 18.3. 
CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan, 27, 1877. 
: lee a My Dear Sir,—Allow Pn a 2 gg ny: sincere thanks for 
Gold Medal; Paris, 1878. 4 ~ the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Only Prize Medal, London, 1851. f, 2 + Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 


tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Only First Class Prize Medal, Paris, 1895, Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 


Prize Medal, London, 1862, VS sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry, In recognition 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. ‘Np. pe) of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
The only Diploma of Honour, Vienna, 1878, ; | : 8. G. HUTCHINS. 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. —— a) / By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, for Q) 7 G. H; Jones, Esa. 

Variety and General Excellence of the . , 


Crochet Embrldary and Sewing Coton. <P an eee nO ley |D0 YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU? 


’ BROOKS PATENT GLACE THREAD\) BROOK'S GROCHET&IATING COTTON. THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, 
BROOKS SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON\\BROOKS EMBROIDERY COTTON. 3 SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
“‘’ OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. ¢ I, FOUBERT’S PLACE, REGENT SI, LONDON, W 


The Regent Sh'rt, made to measure, Six for 38s, 45s., and 
50s., and sent carriage paid to any part, These Shirts are 


5999 cut on a new principle, enabling the wearer to exercise the 
5 a FE A & bp FE Pe R N S : S A U C ‘- arms freely, without disarranging the front. A sample one 
ie . : y made in a few — Illustrated Instructions for Self- 
L W 29 _{n consequence of Spurious Imi- | Measurement sent free. 
THE ORCESTERSHIRE. tations cf LEA oy PERRINS’ atid 
SAUCE, which are calenlated to deceive the Public, LEA end PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
_besring their signature, thus :— 3 HOTEL, 
37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


— Beds from 1s, 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 
a See testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 


———> Visitors’ Book, 


“We are more than satisfied, we are truly delighted, to 
which signature is placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We 
which none is genuine.—Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse and Blackwell, London ; aud shall certainly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends,”— 
Export O:ilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. J. Roperts, Bourne. _ , Ps 

*‘ As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 


“I ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF, ee 


: “ After visiting various places in England I have come to 
And recommend to my Patients, consider Shirley’s (in view of its combining the greatest 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, |zizesi ssie rei 
oe oe SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


More free from excess of Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” GOODALL'S 
THE LATE EMINENT oan HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


MR. JAMES STARTIN. mene eo 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. — |GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


LancetT.—“ Carefull d andf This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands 
highly waa? palatable, and the daintiest dishes more delicious. To Chops, 


J B M _« Wel) | } Steaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable. 
N EAVE S grim ny EF hago he Ni E AVE S Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, at 
and invalids,’’ | 6d., 1s., and 2s, each. 


Lonpon Mepicat Recorp. — * Can Prepared by GOODALL, BacknovsgE and Co., Leeds. 
recommend . 


FOOD |, ec. | FOOD GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. — 


tute for mother’s milk Neave’s 


EF O Pp a Food may be Per. Toes vatioche The Best in the World. 
recommended.’ : FO rR The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
pte ac 2. ne faculty household, and an inestimable boon to housewives. Makes 


delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 


; N E A N TS AND : N Vy ALI DS. 6. ls. y Besery Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d, Packets ; 


Tins, 
IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. Prepared by GOODALL, BAcKnHovuse and Co,, Leeds, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF ; Bee 
J. R. NEAVE & Co., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. | 2sr us, gayos md pn sgn pnt 


ane *& 


¥ 

. 

we tip bat setae Pend iin 
2 


duced, The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debility, &c., &c. Restores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour, 


a W | L L S | ’ Fo gh 8 Ceenalate, Grocers, &c, 1s, 1s. 1}d., 22., and 
WESTWARD “WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE, | __Prepared by Goopaxt, Backnovussz and Co., Leeds, 


“When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to be a lone 


man’s Compauion, a Bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a sad man’s Cordial, a GOODALL’S | CUSTARD POWD ER, 


wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There’s no Herb 
HO ! 4 of heaven.”—Kingsley’s “ Wasteuta Ho.” aro ‘he it under the conapy FOR MAKING 


In 1 os., 2 os,, and 4 os. packets, lined with tinfoil. Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. time and at Half the Price. 
Unequalied for the purposes intended. Will give the 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are implicitly 


followed, The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence 


j S : 
in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers geuerally 
K N A H A N PURE, MILD and MELLOW, asa useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. Give 


DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. it a ‘I'rial, 
: THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIEs. 7 ee ae 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, 
Dr. HASSALL says—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured —— 
and of yery Excellent Quality,” ? 


ap Deda. ‘tid 
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Shippers end the Trade supplied by the Sole 


| Proprietors, 
WHISKY. | me Gola Medal Dublin Exhibiti 
RY. | Tho opi Medal Dublin Eehibition 865, |400DALL, BACKHOUSE and 00. 
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PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 


_ recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending congregational worship. 


A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies wil] be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


**PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by granta to 
Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 31st of March. 
: Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Koad, S.E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We have been glad to receive from the publishers‘a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-hooks with 
which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.” —Nonconformist. 

“This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an‘ Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special Services.’ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit,”—The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive.... [he editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.”—Freeman. 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 


prices. P The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominational title-pages if 
required. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. orders 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 


Budge Row Chambers, E.C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


W. TARN & CO. 
MANTLES 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


SEALSKIN JACKETS 


AT VERY LARGE VALUE. 


Attention is respectfully 


called to the immense 


stock we are now holding 


in all Winter Goods. They 


are of the best manufac- 


ture, and will be found to 
FURS 


IN GREAT vaRiEty. | be of good value. 


WINTER HOSIERY 


AND 


GLOVES. wae 
DEWHURSTS SUPER GLACE THREAD, 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Oolours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND GROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. | 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 


AND 


NEW KENT ROAD, 


LONDON, S.E. 


_———_-— 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-—12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE 


WAUKENPHAST’S BOOTS FOR LADIES. 


ne er ee ee 


PATENT LEATHER COURT SHOES, SILK LINED, 7s. 
WALKING OXFORD SHOES, 8s. 6d. to 25s. 
WINTER WALKING BOOTS, 14s. to 
SHOOTING AND COUNTRY‘X WEAR, 34s. 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, 


28s. 


60, S.W. 


a | 


EXTRAORDINARY CHALLENGE Ti) THE 
WORLD. 


I WILL PAY FIVE POUNDS to any sensible 

Person—not blind—who fails to play a Piano or Har- 
monium by my system immediately, without the slightest 
knowledge of music, or of the instrument itself. Full 
instructions, post free, twelve stamps.—F. CALDER, Totter- 
down, Bristol. 

The “Christian Globe,” of Sept. 27, 1879, says:—‘‘ It is 
quite equal to all it professes to accomplish.” 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made to 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 

for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 

vans. Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C 


——— a 


OUSEHOLD MANGLES CHEAPER THAN 

| EVER!! Harper Twelvetrees’ renowned FIFTY 

SHILLING VILLA MANGLE and WRINGER astonishes 
purchasers by its usefulness and efficiency ; it does more than 
HALF THE WASHING; wrings dry instantly; and 
saves immense time, labour, fatigue, and expense in drying, 
mangling, and mending, Free trial. Carriage paid to all 
parts. Fasy paymen's, or ten per cent. cash discount. 
Illustrated Prospectuses, post free, of Washing Machines, 
Clothes-W ringers, and House Mangles, in great variety, from 
Harper Twelvetrees, 40, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C, 
Works, Burdett Road, Bow, E. 


—y— me 


a 
BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT, 


As Supplied to 


HER MAJESTY, 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO. 


AND 


D. Bumsted & Co., 36, King William St., E.C. 


ror VELLIES use 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
NELSON’S CITRIC ACID 


NELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON, 


A New and Economical Recipe in each Packet of Gelatine. 

Boxes containing Twelve 6d. Packets GELATINE, 
Twelve 3d. packets CITRIC ACID, One 18. Bottle ESSENCE 
OF LEMON. sufficient to make 12 Quarts Jelly. 
May now be obtained by order from all Grocers, Italian 
Warehousemen,. &c, &c, The several articles may also be 
hought separately as heretofore. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
FOOD OF HEALTH. 


8d, per pound, 

One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


Another Gold Medal 


again thee ONLY OND awarded for 


(CSOD-LIVER Ol], 


PARIS, 1878. | 


MOLLER’S™ LIVER OI 


Prepared by Moller’s Special Method, free from indigest. 
ible fats of other oils, is superior to ayy in delioney of 
taste and smell, medicinal virtue and purity. The most 
eminent London and European Physicians pronounce it 
the Purest and Best. Given the highest awed: at 12 mrze. 
BATIONALEXUIBITIONS. Only in capsuled bottles,ofall chemists, 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & CO.’S NUTRITIVE and 
SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “surprising” and “ un- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


iia 


HOOPING COUGH. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 


HE CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL CURE 

without internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Ageuts, 

W. Edwards and Son, 157, Queen Victoria-street (formerly 

of 67, ®t. Paul’s Churchyard). London, whose names are 
engraved on the Government Stamp. : 


Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle. 


— 


KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS. 


BEST 
FAMILY MEDICINE, 


PURIFY THE BLOOD, 


Cure Liver COMPLAINTS. 
REMOVE OssTRUCTIONS. | IMPROVE TIIE DIGESTION, 
CLEANSE THE SYSTEM. ESTABLISH THE HEALTH, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 
 . 48. 6d. per Box. 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


Mutual Life Assurance Society 


Presivent.—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON, K.G., D.C.L. (Oxon.) ¢ 
THE Hon. LORD DEAS; Tue Ricut Hon. 
THE RIGHT Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY ; THe Most Hon, THE MARQUIS OF TWEEDDALE. 


Pice-Presivents.— 


a % 
ee. 
A 

* 


Tue EARL OF HADDINGTON ; 


CLAIMS RECENTLY PAID AND 
Original Sum Assured. a Amount paid. Premiums Paid. 
£1000 £2970 A,1567 
200 594 287 
3000 7160 1988 
1000 1917 642 
2000 3864 955 


The amounts payable under the above “ Policies in force 


OF THE SOCIETY IS UNRIVALLED. 
Though not the oldest of the existing Life Assurance Institutions of Great Britain, it has long possessed 
the largest Life Assurance Fund, now amounting to nearly Seven Millions Sterling. 
Its Investments are all of the highest class, not one of them involving liability. Te RESULTS ALREADY 
REALISED by Members past and present are shown in the following Examples of 


POLICIES IN FORCE. 


Original Sum Assured. | Amount Payable. | Premiums Paid. 
43000 £7430 £4018 
2500 6108 3088 
300 721 336 
3000 7349 1913 
1000 2414 | 1321 


” will increase with each additional year of their subsistence, 


‘The next DIVISION of PROFITS is to be made as at 3lst DECEMBER 1880. 


Entrants before the close of this year will rank for Two Years’ Bonus. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
LONDON OFFICE, 28 CORNHILL, E.C.—West-End Agency, 49 PALL MALL. 


Dublin, 41 WESTMORELAND Sr. 
Glasgow, 114 WEST GEORGE ST. 
Manchester, ALBERT SQUARE. 


HEAD OFFICE, 
9 St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
November 1879. 


Liverpool, 48 CASTLE STREET. 


Leeds, 21 PARK Row. 


Birmingham, 12 BENNETT’s HILL. 


Agencies in all the important towns of the th *e Kingdoms. 


Bristol, 22 COLLEGE GREEN. Dundee, 9 PANMURE STREET. 
Belfast, 2 HIGH STREET. Norwich, 48 ST. GILES’ CHURCH 
Newcastle, 12 GREY STREET. PLAIN. 

SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manages 


AN H. TURNBULL, Secretary. 


THE QUIVER 


For NOVEMBER 


and DECEMBER. 


Forming the First Two Parts of the NEW VOLUME, Price 6d. each, contain— 


POEMS of the NEW TESTAMENT. By 


W. ALEXANDER, D.D., Bishop of Derry. 


“WHAT LACKIYET?” By the Bishop 


of ROCHESTER. 


TRIAL by THIRST. By P. B. Power, 
The MEASURELESS LOVE of CHRIST. 


By W. HANNA, D.D 


A VISION of the SAINTS. By J. F. 
A MOTHER'S ASPIRATION. By E. M. 
HOMES and HAUNTS of ENGLISH 


I. Joun Wrciir.—Il. Bisnor Latimer. 


The . OUTWARD LIFE and the IN- 


WARD. By H. ALLON, 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS for SCHOOL and 


HOME, — 


LUCY and JOHN HUTCHINSON: a 


Stady, By SARAH TYTLE 


The WHOLE ARMOUR of GOD. By J. 


FAITHFULL. 


GRANNYS EYES. A Poem. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, the WATTS of 


WALES. By the kev, X. SHINDLER. 


THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES of JOHN 


FORBES, D.D. Edited by W. HANNA, D.D. 


HIGHWAYS and HEDGES. Our Paris 


Orphanage. By ANNE BEALE. 


SILENT PREACHERS. 
THE BLACK VALLEY. A Story for 


Young People. 


A PILGRIM THROUGH this LONELY 


WORLD. Words by Sir E. DENNY, Bart. Music by E. J. 
HOPKINS, L. Mus. 


A CRY FROM KASHMIR. 
QUALITY in HAPPINESS. By the Rev. 


ARTHUR BROWN, 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER By J. Halifax: 
LO! HE COMES. Words by C. Wesley. 


Music by the Rev. F, PEEL, B.Mus. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
SHORT ARROWS.—The Bible in the 


Guard-room—Good Work at Devonport—T he China Inland Mission— 
Befriending Young Servants—The Gospel in Rome—The Open- -Air 
Miesion—Rest for Overworked Women—Christian Testimony— 
Sunday at Sea—Among the English Nomads—Native African 
Missionaries —Auswers to Prayer—A Royal Proclamation — A 
Christian Orphanage in Turkey—A Blind Teacher—“ The Kind of 
Talk we like to hear.” 


A HEROINE of HOME, Serial Story. 
OUR NEW NEIGHBOUR. Serial Story. 


— 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN and CO, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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